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about 

"Jesus  the  Christ" 

By  JAMES  E.  TALMAGE 

The  second  edition  o£ 

this  book  has  been 

sold  out. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on 

a  third  edition  and  all 

orders  will  be  filled 

from  this  third  edition 

which  will  be  ready 

about  May    1  5th. 

Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store 

44  East  on  South  Temple     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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A  guarantee  of  the  best  of  materials,  su- 
perior workmanship,  fit  and  finish. 
If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  them, 
order  from  us  direct. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

Style  Price 
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614  Light  weigh     bleached LOO 
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Postage  Paid 
Send  for  Samples. 


When  you  think  Of  "TRAVEL  STABILITY" 

You  think  of 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


and 


'v'hich  comprises  three  units — 
Union    Paciflc  Railroad, 
Oregon   Sliort  Line  Railroad, 
Oregon-Washington      Railroad 
Navigation    Company. 

The  claims  of 

ROADBEDS,  modern,  substantial, and 

complete — 
EQIUI'MENT,    the    latest   and    best— 
SERVICE,  unexcelled — 
Are  not  misty,  theoretic  generalities, 
they   are   facts. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the 
desire  to  secure  the  utmost  that 
modern  brains  and  invention  liave 
provided  tor  travel  comfort  and 
travel  safety,  and  every  mile  of  the 
way  between  tlie  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  coast  is  under  tlie  pro- 
tection  of 

ELECTRIC    BLOCK    SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
For      descriptive      literature,      rates, 
reservations,    etc.,    consult    any    Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Agent  or  write — 
D.  E.  Burley.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
Oregon    Short  Line  Railroad  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


L.D.S.GARMENTS,  Spring  and  Summer  Prices 

U4II  Light  Weight  Bleached  Cotton ?!  .73 

U41  Summer  Weight   Bleached  Cotton 90 

U42  Light   Weight   Combed   Yarn,   Bleaclied     .95 

U43  Medium  Weight  Bleached  Cotton 1.00 

U44  Medium  Weight  Unbleached  Cotton...  1.00 

U45  Fine   Lisle,    Double   Thread   Bleached..  l.SS 

U4C  Heavy    Weight    Unbleached l.liS 

Vi'  Heavy  Weight,  Bleached l.'^S 

I'JS  Heavy  Unbleached,  Coarse  Ribbed  Spe- 
cial for  Miners  and  Farmers 1.40 

U4a  Silk  and  Wool,  Special  for  Ladies 1.90 

USn  White,   .50   per  cent  Wool,   Shrunk 2.00 

Ur>l  All    Wool.    Heavy   Weight 3.75 

Postage  Extra.    Average  shipping  weight,  20  ozs. 
Garments  marked  for  20c  extra. 
Sizes — Breast,   34-44;   length,   54-64.     Larger  sizes 
25g  extra. 
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Play  the  Game  of  Life  Fair 


The  deacons'  quorums  of  Pioneer 
Stake  have  a  splendid  record  of  at- 
tendance at  the  monthl}'  priesthood 
meetings.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
deacons  were  present  at  the  meeting 
held  in  Pioneer  Stake  Hall,  Monday 
evening,  April  3,  1916,  and  this  has 
been  the  average  attendance  for  sev- 
eral months  past.  Six  of  the  boys 
traveled  over  twenty  miles  to  attend 
the  meeting.  The  largest  attendance 
was  from  Cannon  ward,  from  which 
there  were  twenty-four  deacons.  Sev- 
eral wards  in  the  stake  have  Deacons' 
pjaseball  Clubs,  and  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting  several  challenges 
were  issued  and  accepted.  Elder  Wil- 
liam A.  Morton  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and,  among  other  things,  said : 

"Boys,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  you  and  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
my  intention  when  I  came  here  to 
speak  to  you  upon  a  certain  subject, 
but  after  hearing  the  baseball  chal- 
lenges that  were  issued  and  accepted 
T  decided  to  change  my  subject,  and  to 
speak  to  you  about  something  that 
may  be  of  more  immediate  interest 
and  benefit  to  you.  You  are  going 
to  play  ball.     Let  me  tell  you  a  story: 

"One  Friday  afternoon  a  boy, 
whom  we  will  call  Johnny  Blank,  re- 
turned from  school  very  much  excited. 
Addressing  his  mother,  he  said: 
'Mother,  we  are  going  to  have  a  great 
time  tomorrow  :  we  are  going  to  plav 


Lindon  School  a  game  of  baseball. 
Gee !  I  do  hope  we  win  the  game.' 

"The  mother  stood  in  front  of  her 
boy  and  looked  down  into  his  bright, 
dark-brown  eyes  and  winsome,  happy 
face  with  a  great  deal  of  motherly 
pride,  joy  and  satisfaction.  She  saw 
in  him  the  making  of  a  fine,  noble, 
honorable,  upright  man. 

"  'So  you  would  like  to  win  the 
game,'  she  said. 

"  'I  should  say  I  would.' 

"  'Well,  Johnny,  I  can  tell  you  how 
to  win  it.' 

"  'You  can !'  exclaimed  Johnny,  very 
much  surprised  at  his  mother's  words. 
'Do  you  know  how,  mother?' 

"  'I  do.' 

"'Then,  please  tell  me!' 

"  'Listen,'  said  the  good  woman. 
'You  are  the  captain  of  your  team. 
Now,  go  and  get  your  team  together, 
and  tell  them,  for  me,  that  if  they 
don't  cheat,  swear,  or  get  mad,  the 
Lord  will  be  on  their  side,  and  they'll 
win.' 

"'Good!'  exclaimed  Johnny.  'I'll 
go  right  now ;  and  picking  up  his  cap 
he  ran  out  of  the  house  to  collect  his 
baseball  fans,  to  tell  them  the  promise 
his  mother  had  made.  Each  member 
of  the  team  raised  his  right  hand  and 
agreed  that  he  wouldn't  cheat,  swear, 
or  get  mad  during  the  game  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

".■\t  2  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  the 
rrv  was  m'ven,  'Plav  hall,'  and  a  Lin- 
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(Ion  boy  went  to  the  bat.  The  game 
proved  a  very  exciting  one.  I  can- 
not go  into  the  detals,  but  will  simply 
say  that  the  result  was  5  to  4  in  favor 
nf  Lindon. 

"Johnny  Blank  returned  to  his  home 
very  much  discouraged  and  disap- 
pointed. His  mother  saw  at  a  glance 
that  something  had  gone  wrong. 
'Why,  Johnny,  what  is  the  matter?' 
she  asked. 

"'What's  the  matter?'  answered 
Johnny.  'Why,  we  lost  the  game, 
that's  what's  the  matter.  And,  mother, 
you  told  us  that  if  we  didn't  cheat,  or 
swear,  or  get  mad,  the  Lord  would  be 
on  our  side  and  we'd  win  the  game. 
Well,  we  didn't  cheat,  or  swear,  or  get 
mad,  and  the  Lord  wasn't  on  our  side, 
and  we  didn't  win  the  game.  But 
Lindon  team  cheated,  and  swore,  and 
got  mad,  and  the  Lord  was  on  their 
side,  and  they  won  the  game.' 

"'You   say   Lindon  team  won?' 

"  'Yes,  mam,   Lindon  team  won.' 

"  'Well,  well,'  said  the  mother,  'I 
am  surprised  to  hear  that.' 

"Johnny  went  into  the  parlor  and 
threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa.  A 
few  minutes  later  his  father  returned 
from  work  and  Mrs.  Blank  told  her 
good  husband  what  had  happened. 
When  Mr.  Blank  heard  the  story  he 
burst  out  laughing.  'Why,  mother,' 
he  said,  'I  can  fix  the  matter  up  in 
five  minutes.'  Then  he  went  to  the 
parlor,  and  grasping  Johnny's  hand 
shook  it  warmly,  and  said,  'My  boy,  I 
am  proud  of  you  ;  your  team  won  the 
game  today.' 

"Johnnv  looked  up  at  him  in  aston- 


ishment. 'Who  told  you,  father,  we 
won  the  game?'  he  asked. 

"  'Why,  didn't  you  win  ?' 

"  'No,  sir,  we  didn't  win.  Lindon 
team  won,  and  yesterday  mother  said 
that  if  we  wouldn't  cheat,  or  swear,  or 
get  mad,  the  Lord  would  be  on  our 
side,  and  we'd  win  the  game.  We 
didn't  do  either  of  these,  and  yet  we 
lost  the  game.' 

"'But,  wasn't  there  two  games?' 

"  'No,  sir,  there  was  only  one  game, 
and  we  lost  it.' 

"  'Ah,'  said  the  father,  smiling, 
'you  are  mistaken,  my  boy ;  there  were 
two  games.  Wasn't  there  a  game  of 
ball  today  in  which  one  of  the  teams 
agreed  that  the  members  of  that  team 
wouldn't  cheat,  or  swear,  or  get  mad? 
Didn't  you  look  your  mother  in  the 
face  yesterday  and  promise  her  that 
>'OU  and  your  team  would  play  that 
Icind  of  a  game  ?    Didn't  you  ?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.' 

'"And  you  plaved  it?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"'And  didn't  you  win?  Johnny, 
my  boy,  I  am  proud  of  you.  Let  Lin- 
don team,  the  cheats  and  profaners, 
go  home  with  their  ill-gotten  prize. 
Why,  Johnny,  if  you  had  come  home 
after  winning  a  game  in  which  you 
had  cheated,  and  swore,  and  got  mad, 
I  would  be  ashamed  to  call  you  my 
son.  But  you  and  your  team  played 
a  good,  clean,  fair,  square  game,  and 
the  Lord  was  on  your  side,  and  I 
am  proud  of  you.' 

"And  now,  boys,  this  is  the  sermon 
I  would  preach  to  you  this  evening: 
^la^■  the  game  of  life  fair." 


Why  He  Was   Not  Promoted 

He  watched  the  clock. 

He    was   always   grumbling. 

He  was  always  behindhand. 

He  asked   too   many  questions. 

His  stock  excuse  was  "I  forgot." 

He  did  not  put  his  heart  in  his  work. 

He  learned  nothing  from  his  blunders. 

He  was  content  to  be  a  second-rater. 

He  didn't  learn  that  the  best  part  of 
his  salary  i^'a?  nnt  in  his  pav  enveli^pe  — 
.Sneers* 


Little  Sir  Galahad 


Hv  Phoebe  Gray 

I  Copyright,    1914,    by    Small,    Ntaynard    &    Company.      Used    by    permission. 


CHAFTKR  XIV 

DOCIDK    BILLY 

Three  days  before  the  date  set  for 
the  Willetts'  departure  for  Europe 
the  big  Willett  touring-car  slid  up  to 
the  Thomas  liome.  In  the  tonneau 
with  John  Willett,  Charlie,  peering  out 
through  the  window,  saw  a  stranger, 
a  brisk  little  man  who  followed  Mr. 
Willett  into  the  house  by  the  front 
door.  The  democratic  millionaire  usu 
ally  entered  through  the  side  porch 
and  kitchen  ;  this  new  visitor  must  be 
some  one  of  importance, 

Charlie,  from  his  wheel-chair  in  the 
sitting-ro.om,  heard  the  rumble  of 
voices  in  the  front  hall,  where  Martiia 
had  gone  to  admit  the  callers.  When 
they  came  into  the  room,  Charlie  saw 
that  his  mother  was  quite  pale ;  she 
kept  fingering;  her  apron  hem  ner- 
vously. 

"Hello,  Charlie,"  said  Mr.  Willett. 
with  the  genial  friendliness  ot  a  priv- 
ileged acquaintance.     "How's  tricks?" 

"Oh,  Mr,  Willett,  I'm  turrible  glad 
to  see  you.  Why  didn't  you  come  to 
my  party?  It  was  the  beauti fullest 
Christmas.  Look  at  my  drawings.  I 
made  'em  with  my  new — " 

"Just  a  minute,  chatterbox,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Willett.  "I've  brought  you 
a  new  friend.  This  is  Uncle  Billy 
Jackson.  Uncle  Billy,  meet  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Thomas,  the  well-known 
artist." 

The  brisk  little  man  twinkled  at 
Charlie  through  a  pair  of  great  tor- 
tose-shell  spectacles.  He  looked  like  a 
good-natured  owl. 

"How  do  y.ou  do,  Uncle — Uncle 
Billy,"  said  Charlie  demurely.  "Am  I 
goin'  to  call  you  Uncle  Billy  ?  1  guess 
it  isn't  very  polite  for  me  to,  is  it?" 

The  new  uncle  shook  the  small  hand 
ijr:ivelv.  making  a  profnnnd  how.  n*;  if 


he  were  being  introduced  to  a  person 
of  very  great  distinction. 

"I'm  pleased  to  meet  you,  sir,"  he 
said.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  merri- 
ment. "From  a  distinguished  artist 
like  yourself,  I  consider  it  flattery  to 
be  called  'Uncle  Billy.'  I  am  making 
a  collection  of  nephews:  I  should  call 
you  a  very  promising  specimen." 

Charlie  looked  a  little  doubtfully  at 
the  spectacled  stranger;  then  he 
laughed,  because  he  saw  behind  the 
quizzical  eyes  a  very  genuine  friendli- 
ness. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  draw- 
ings?" asked  the  little  boy.  "I  got  a 
nutfit  for  Christmas,  a  board  and  pen- 
cils and  all  these  funny  rulers  and 
things.  T  haven't  learned  the  names 
I  if  'em  all,  or  just  what  to  do  with 
'cm.  This  is  a  queer  one;  you  can 
make  "most  any  kind  of  a  bendin'  line 
with  it,  but  you  can't  make  a  circle." 

"That,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  "is  called 
,1  'French  curve.'  " 

He  sat  down  alongside  Charlie''- 
chair  and  entere<l  into  a  discussion 
concerning  the  drawing  outfit.  Charlie 
was  delighted  at  the  apparently  bot- 
tomless extent  of  Uncle  Billy's  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  Willett  and  Martha,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  talked  in  un- 
dertones. 

"He  has  done  some  most  amazing 
things."  Mr.  Willett  was  saying.  "I 
don't  want  to  raise  your  hopes  unduly, 
Mrs.  Thomas.  Jackson  may  say  that 
there  is  nothing  he  can  do.  But  if 
any  man  on  earth  can  help  your  boy. 
it's  Jackson.  He  is  passionately  fond 
of  children.  Look  at  him,  he  has  won 
Charlie's  confidence  already.  No  man 
who  did  not  love  them  could  have  been 
so  successful.  He  himself  has  the 
child  heart ;  he  says  he  has  never  quite 
outgrown  his  boyhood,  and  that  is  why 
he   is  nMo   to   iiiiderstnnd   his  little  pn 
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tients  so  well  and  to  do  such  wonders 
for  them." 

A  big  peal  of  laughter  from  Doctor 
Jackson  and  Charlie  evidenced  the 
friendly  footing  already  established. 

"I  always  been  scared  of  doctors 
that  call  themselves  'specialists,'  "  said 
]\'Tartha,  "ever  since  we  took  Charlie 
to  see  Doctor  Bliss.  He  punched  him 
and  poked  him  and  bent  him.  I 
thought  he'd  kill  the  poor  child.  Char- 
lie cried  and  cried  with  the  pain  and 
was  sick  a  week.  Afterward  Doctor 
Bliss  said  there  wasn't  anything  to  be 
done.  He  said  he  might  live  two  or 
three  years  at  the  most:  and  that  was 
four  years  ago.  Thank  God,  it  didn't 
come  true :  but  it  put  such  a  dread  into 
niy  heart  I've  lived  in  mortal  agony 
ever  since." 

She  dabbed  at  her  eyes  furtively. 
"I  know  how  you  feel,"  said  Wil- 
lett.  "That's  what  I  brought  Doctor 
Jackson  here  for — to  find  out  the  exact 
truth,  and  if  it  is  not  too  late,  to  do 
what  can  be  done.    Where  is  Sam?" 

"Somewhere  out  back.  You  want 
to  see  him  ?" 

"I'll  go  out  and  look  around.  And 
Mrs.  Thomas,  if  I  were  you,  I  think 
I  should  leave  Doctor  Jackson  alone 
with  Charlie  for  a  while.  He'll  get 
along  better." 

They  went  out  into  the  kitchen,  and 
Willett  passed  on  to  the  barn. 

"Checkers  ?"  said  Uncle  Billy  Jack- 
son. "You  don't  tell  me  you  are  a 
checker  player." 

"I  certainly  am."  the  little  boy  as- 
sured him.  "I  beat  'em  all.  even  the 
Boss :  he's  simplv  helpluss  when  he 
plays  with  me.  He  makes  the  foolish- 
est  moves  and  then  gets  awfid 
ashamed.  Sometimes  I  just  let  him 
beat  me  to  keep  him  from  feelin'  bad. 
Would  you  like  to  play  with  me?  I'll 
beat  vou,  of  course,  but  it'll  be  good 
practice  for  you.  The  board's  in  that 
cupboard  by  the  mantle-piece." 

Doctor  Jackson  studied  Charlie  just 
as  if,  as  he  had  said,  Charlie  was  a 
"specimen."  His  observing  gray  eyes 
missed     nothing        He     kept     np     a 


sprightly  and  amusing  dialogue,  all  the 
while  noting  down  in  that  wonderful 
brain  every  detail  of  the  child's  per- 
sonality, every  change  of  expression, 
every  gesture.  He  considered  the  text- 
ure of  Charlie's  translucent  skin,  the 
tone  of  his  high-pitched  laugh,  the 
delicate  pink  that  came  creeping  into 
his  cheeks. 

"You're  a  pretty  strong  young  fel- 
low, aren't  you?''  he  ventured. 

"Feel,"  said  Charlie,  flexing  the 
slender  arm  with  its  imaginary  knots 
of  swelling  muscle.  "The  Boss  says 
I'm  a  reg'lar  young  Herculuss.  I'm  a 
Galahad  Knight,  too." 

"A  Galahad  Knight?" 

"Don't  you  know  about  us  fellers?" 
asked  Charlie.  "Why,  we  got  the 
greatest  'sociation  in  the  world.  We're 
on  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail." 

"Tell  me  some  more,  little  Knight," 
said  Uncle  Billy  softly. 

"Well,  the  Holy  Grail  is  a  beautiful 
cup — sort  of  like  the  cups  they  have 
for  racin'  and  wrestlin'  and  things. 
Only  it's  a  million  times  beautifuller, 
and  no  human  eye  has  ever  seen  it. 
When  Our  Lord  ate  His  Last  Supper 
with  the  disciples,  He  drank  from  this 
cup,  and  when  it  was  lost,  Sir  Galahad 
and  his  friends  went  a  turrible  long 
journey  to  find  it.  On  the  way  they 
was  always  doin'  some  act  of  kindness 
or  bravery  and  helpin'  somebody  that 
was  weaker'n  them.  And  finally  Sir 
Galahad  found  the  Grail.  He  had  a 
sword  that  was  the  sharpest  in  the 
world,  and  a  tremendous  great  big 
shield  with  a  red  cross  on  it,  and  no 
man  could  stand  against  him. 

"Well,  us  fellers  are  pledged,  just 
like  Sir  Galahad,  to  do  everythin'  to 
help  and  purtect  folks  that's  weaker'n 
us.  Our  sword  is'  Brotherly  Love,  and 
our  shield  is  made  of  Faith,  Courage. 
Symp'thy,  and  Willin'ness.  Isn't  that 
splendid?" 

"Splendid,'  'echoed  Uncle  Billv 
"And  the  Grail?" 

"That,"  said  Charlie  earnestly, 
'stands  for  Perfect  Manhood.  It's 
full  of  a   dullicioiis  drink,  called   Un- 
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seltishiiess.  (Jur  liltle  book  of  riilcb 
and  reg'lations  says  that  Galahac] 
Knights,  strngglin'  np  the  hill  o' 
Donbt,  can  often  catch  the  sweet  odor 
from  it  that  comes  waftin'  clown  the 
wind  of  Discouragement,  or  perhaps 
a  few  tiny  drops  o'  the  drink  itself, 
and  it  gives  'em  heaps  of  strength  to 
keep  on  climbin'. 

"Well,  that's  what  they  call  'sym- 
bolical,' and  there's  a  lot  more  that  I 
don't  just  understand,  though  when 
I'm  older  I  will.  Francis  Willett  got 
it  all  up,  and  his  father  and  mother 
helped  him.  He's  an  awful  fine  fel- 
ler, Francis  Willett  is.  It  was  him 
that  got  up  the  idea  of  givin'  me  this 
dandy  drawrin'  outfit  for  Christmas." 

Doctor  Jackson  listened  to  all  this 
recital  with  his  odd,  concentrated 
gaze,  which  seemed  to  reach  each  of 
the  little  hoy's  thoughts  almost  before 
they  could  be  formed  into  words. 

"You  will  need,'  'he  said  suddenly, 
"a  good  pair  of  legs  to  do  all  these 
wonderful,  helpful  things." 

"Well,"  said  Charlie,  "they'll  come 
in  handy.  But  just  'cause  my  legs  are 
no  good  yet,  that's  no  sign  I  can't  be 
a  good  Galahad.  Everybody  has  lots 
o'  chances,  legs  or  no  legs." 

"Then  you  are  always  wishing  for 
better  legs?" 

"It's  stronger'n  wishin',"  replied 
Charlie.  "It's  knowin'.  God's  fixin' 
up  some  way  to  get  some  kind  o'  starch 
or  somethin'  that'll  stiffen  'em.  I'm 
just  as  sure!" 

"Charlie,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  "when 
I  was  a  younger  man,  and  still  study- 
ing in  school,  I  discovered  that  God 
had  given  me  a  great  gift.  I  found 
that  many  times  when  other  men  could 
not  seem  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  sick  children,  I  could  ;  not  always, 
of  course,  but  quite  often.  Then  I 
began  to  study  harder  than  ever  how 
I  could  best  use  this  gift  so  as  to  do 
the  most  good  with  it ;  and  I  found 
that  there  were  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  little  boys  and  girls  whose 
backs  and  legs  were  crooked  or  weak, 
and  T  thought-    'What  finer  work  can 


I  do  than  just  to  go  about  trying  to 
straighten  little  crooked  backs  and 
strengthen  little  weak  legs?'  So  now 
I  have  done  so  much  of  such  work 
that  people  really  think  I  have  quite 
a  knack  at  it." 

"You  mean,"  said  Charlie  gravely, 
"that  you  are  a  doctor?" 

"Yes,  Charlie,  I  am  a  sort  of  doc- 
tor, one  called  a  specialist." 

"I  told  you  God  was  plannin'  out 
some  way,"  cried  the  little  boy,  his 
eyes  glistening.  "How  long  does  it 
take.  Uncle  Billy?" 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  it,"  went  on 
Uncle  Billy.  "You  must  not  expect 
too  much.    You  must  not  be  too  sure." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  sure !"  cried  Charlie. 
'I've  waited  a  long  time,  and  I  knew 
if  I  was  patient,  it  would  happen.  I 
never  worried  about  it  a  minute,  only 
just  wondered  how  soon." 

"It  may  be  a  very  long  time." 

"That's  all  right."  The  little  boy 
was  sure.    "I've  got  heaps  of  time." 

"And  perhaps  it  will  make  you  suf- 
fer a  great  deal  of  pain  and  weari- 
ness." 

"I've  had  pain  and  weariness;  I 
guess  I  can  stand  a  little  more.  Some- 
times I  ache  'most  enough  to  make  me 
cry ;  but  I  read  my  Galahad  book,  or 
talk  to  mummee  or  the  Boss,  and  then 
I  just  close  my  eyes  and  think  as  hard 
as  I  can  what  fun  it'll  be  when  God 
fixes  me  all  up  and  I  can  stand  the 
pain  all  right.  Sometimes  it  drives 
it  right  away,  like  it  does  for  mum- 
mee to  rub  me  at  bed-time." 

"Will  you  let  me  see  your  legs, 
Charlie?  I  want  to  find  out  why  it  is 
vou  can't  seem  to  use  them.  T  won't 
hurt  you,  dear." 

Doctor  Jackson  made  his  examina- 
tion with  infinite  gentleness.  He  had 
won  Charlie's  confidence,  built  up  in 
half  an  hour  a  fine,  wholesome  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  process  he  had  diag- 
nosed not  only  the  child's  ailment,  but 
his  temperament.  Before  he  left  with 
Willett,  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Sam 
and   Martha. 

"Tn  the  first  place."  he  said,  "T  can 
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say  to  \uu  that  cases  like  this  ha\e 
lieen  cured  ;  hut  I  iiuist  also  tell  \rii) 
that  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  have 
not  yielded  to  treatment.  It  is  up  to 
you.  the  little  l.ioy's  parents,  whether  I 
shall  inidertake  the  case.  There  will 
be  considerable  expense,  constant  care, 
and  quite  a  long  process  of  building 
up  his  system  before  the  critical  step 
is  taken.  I  mean,  as  you  must  have 
guessed,  a  very  rare  and  difficult  sur- 
gical operation.  It  is  in  that  difficulty 
that  the  danger  lies.  The  operation  is 
upon  the  spine,  where  the  original  in- 
jury took  place.  May  I  ask  how  this 
injury  occurred?" 

Sam  looked  miserably  at  his  wife. 
She  shook  her  head  so  slightly  that 
Sam  hoped  the  doctor  did  not  detect 
it. 

"Charlie  had  a  fall,"  she  said.  "A 
|)erson  dropped  him  when  he  was  a 
little  feller." 

"It  often  happens  that  way,"  said 
Jackson.  "I  had  already  guessed  as 
much.  Now  if  you  think  you  wish  the 
treatment  to  be  given,  if  you  feel  that 
you  want  to  take  the  risk,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  there  is  very  good 
ground  to  hope  that  in  two  or  three 
more  years  your  boy  will  have  a  pair 
of  fairly  usable  legs;  not,  you  under- 
stand, perfectly  normal,  but  sound 
enough  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
locomotion.  And  another  result  will 
be  a  much  more  stable  and  rugged 
health  than  he  can  ever  attain  unless 
this  condition  is  relieved." 

Martha  asked  some  timorous  ques- 
tions. With  the  divine  selfishness  of 
motherhood,  she  would  perhaps  have 
clasped  her  boy  tight  and  fought  ofT 
the  shining  hope  of  deliverance  if  it 
cast  a  shadow  of  ill-chance. 

"Mr.  Willett,  what  do  you  think?" 

'T  do  not  want  to  advise  you,"  said 
Willett.  ''The  responsibility  must  be 
\ours  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it 
were — were  Francis,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  opportunity." 

"Le's  ask  Charlie,"  said  Sam.  "He's 
pretty  old-headed.  Besides,  he's  the 
one   that's   most   concerned"      He   led 


the  way  mto  the  sitimg  room  where 
Charlie  sat,  contemplating  his  ncwl\ 
awakened  vision. 

"Charlie,  dear,"  said  Martha,  "did 
Doctor  Jackson  tell  you  he  might  make 
you  well?" 

"He's  goin'  to,'  'said  the  boy. 

"But  did  he  say  that — that  the 
things  he  does  to  boys  don't  always 
work?" 

"It's  goin'  to  work  with  me." 

"Did  you  understand  that  it  is  a 
long,  hard  struggle,  and  that  there 
would  be  lots  of  pain?" 

"I  understand  I'm  goin'  to  have  a 
good  pair  o'  legs,  and  I  can  bear  the 
pain  'cause  God's  fixin'  up  a  plan  about 
it,  and  if  it's  part  o'  the  plan  for  me 
to  have  pain,  all  right.  It's  the  legs 
I'm  after.  Say,  Boss,  let  me  ask  you 
somethin'.  S'posin'  you  was  lost  out 
on  a  prairie,  and  you  didn't  have  any 
water  for  a  long  time,  and  your  tongue 
swolled  up  and  your  eyes  bulged  out 
and  you  was  fit  to  perish.  And  s'pose 
somebody  come  along  and  said  :  'Boss, 
here's  a  nice  cool  drink  o'  ice  water. 
Do  you  want  it?'  And  s'pose  you  said, 
'Yes,'  the  feller  with  the  water  says : 
'Well,  it'll  cost  you  all  the  money  you 
got.'    What'd  you  say?" 

"Cost  be  blowed !"  said  Sam 
jtromptly. 

"What  do  I  care  for  a  little  pain?" 
demanded  the  boy.  "What  I'm  after's 
legs.  I'll  fix  it  up  with  God  about  the 
pain." 

"John,"  said  Doctor  William  Jack- 
son, as  the  automobile  took  them 
swiftly  between  spreading  fields  of 
snow  toward  Sheffield,  "do  you  know 
it  is  an  experience  like  this  that  makes 
life  worth  living  to  me?  Think  of  the 
joy  of  being  able  to  hold  out  a  little 
hope  to  those  people,  to  know  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  you  will  be 
able  to  give  that  amazing  cherub  the 
one  thing  he  wants." 

"You  say  it  is  more  than  probable  ?" 

"The  percentage  of  successful 
cases  is  growing  greater.  I  purposely 
showed  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
tn   those  people       One   mustn't   prom- 
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ise  too  much.  All  that  1  said  to  them 
was  true ;  there  is  Hanger,  there  is  a 
percentage  of  failures  which  must  not 
be  ignored." 

He  looked  thoughtfully  off  across 
country  to  where  a  range  of  mountains 
rose,  blue  and  hazy  and  delicately 
edged  with  gleaming  ice.  He  was 
thinking  of  "Little  Sir  Galahad,"  as 
he  called  Charlie ;  and  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  own  Quest,  and  the  Holy 
Grail  at  the  end,  and  the  heartening 
odor  of  a  hopeful,  helpful,  ministry  to 
Hill  of  Doubt  up  which  he  climbed  so 
sturdily.  He  wondered  how  much 
wealth  it  took  to  compensate  a  busi- 
ness man  like  Willett  for  the  want  of 
that  almost  fanatic  exaltation  which 
only  the  idealist  can  know. 

And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
perhaps  John  Willett  did  not  realize  he 
had  such  a  need ;  perhaps  John  Wil- 
lett thought  himself  an  idealist,  any- 
how. And  this  made  Doctor  Jack- 
son smile,  for  he  had  known  Willett 
a  great  many  years. 

CHAPTER  XV 

THE    HOPEFUL  D.W'S 

All  through  the  months  of  late 
winter  and  early  spring  the  process  of 
"building  up"  Charlie  Thomas  for  his 
ordeal  went  on  like  the  training  of  a 
man  to  run  a  race.  There  were 
special  baths  and  a  special  diet  and 
special  forms  of  exercise  and  rubbing. 
Martha  and  Sam  carried  out  this  re- 
gimen cheerfully  and  with  a  pathetic 
hope,  which,  if  it  burned  like  a  candle 
flame,  sometimes  wavered  and  paled 
in  the  gusty  currents  of  misgiving. 

But  to  Charlie  the  zest  of  the  pro- 
cess was  ever  renewed.  He  could  feel 
the  tingle  of  refreshed  vitality,  the  an- 
imation of  enhanced  health.  The  pink 
flush,  once  a  sign  of  excitement,  now 
took  permanent  place  in  his  cheeks,  as 
a  burgeon  of  dancing  blood. 

Xobody  showed  more  vehement  in- 
terest in  Charlie's  preparation  than 
Lem.  To  Lem  fell  the  task  of  helping 
the  little  boy  get  his  daily  fill  of  out- 


door air.  It  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  describe  his  exultation  when 
lie  found  the  importance  of  the  part 
pLyed  in  the  "training"  process  by  his 
wheel-chair. 

"Gosh!"  he  would  say;  "it's  dog- 
gone lucky  I  got  a  good  strong  one. 
Takes  putty  stout  wheels  to  hold  up  a 
husky  like  you,  chummy.  Look  out, 
there!  Come  awful  close  to  dumpin' 
you  that  time." 

Almost  daily  Lem  pushed  Charlie 
in  the  wheel-chair  up  and  down  the 
side  yard.  He  loved  the  boy  with  a 
dog-like  affection  which  he  must  admit 
he  had  never  felt  for  Mary  Alice.  He 
was  proud  of  Mary  Alice  and  used  to 
wonder  how  homely  Lem  Brown 
could  possibly  be  the  father  of  that 
little  black-eyed  beauty,  whose  marks 
at  school  were  as  astonishingly  beyond 
his  compensation  as  her  good  looks. 
Not  only  was  he  proud,  he  was  a  lit- 
tle afraid  of  her ;  and  this  was  not  due 
to  any  lack  or  respect  on  her  part. 
Poor  Lem  felt  in  his  heart  that  his 
daughter,  far  from  harboring  any  re- 
sentment for  the  old  injuries  at  his 
hands,  now  pitied  him.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  pitied  any  more.  He 
worked  like  a  horse,  earned  a  man's 
pay  and  spent  it  like  a  man.  Mrs. 
Brown  did  no  more  washing,  except 
that  of  her  own  family.  Mary  Alice 
abandoned  the  armed  turret  of  com- 
merce for  the  no  less  strenuous  pur- 
suit of  the  mysterious  "x"  and  the 
elusive  "ablative  absolute."  The  Ht- 
tle  house  reassumed  its  place  in  the 
family  picture,  and  approaching  spring 
would  add  the  green  grass  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  retrospective  dreams. 

Mary  Alice,  with  feminine  preco- 
city, hit  no  snail's  pace  upon  the  high 
road  of  learning.  Her  lettters  to 
Francis  Willett  were  his  despair. 

'Why  don't  you,"  she  wrote,  "use  more 
punctuation?  Don't  they  have  any 
commas  at  St.  Michael's  Select  Prepar- 
atory School  for  Boys?  Your  spelling  is 
atrocious. 

"Sir  Charlie   is   getting  along   hne      He 
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15  not  worrying  one  bit.  All  the  rest  of 
us  are  real  nervous  about  him.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  been  here  three  times  since 
New  Year  and  he  says  Charlie  is  gaining 
and  he  will  perform  the  operation  i  n 
March.  Oh,  I  hope  it  comes  out  all 
right.  Charlie  is  the  handsomest  little 
thing.  And  let  me  tell  you  he  is  having 
a  beautiful  time  with  the  drawing  outfit. 
We  all  think  he  has  got  lots  of  talent. 
Isn't  it  funny  how  everybody  that  knows 
Charlie  seems  to  act  like  they  owned  part 
of  him? 

"Francis,  aren't  you  proud  when  you 
think  it  was  you  who  made  Charlie  a 
Galahad  Knight?  He  just  loves  your  let- 
ters. He  can  read  them  almost  every 
word  only  you  write  so  careless  some- 
times. I  suppose  you  are  awful  busy. 
How  do  you  like  algebra?  I  get  a  hun- 
dred on  my  algebra  most  every  day  and 
my  teacher  says  I  am  a  natural  mathma- 
tician. 

"Do  you  remember  the  night  Lutey 
Travers  tipped  over  my  cart?  Just  think 
that  was  the  beginning  of  our  friend- 
ship and  maybe  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  you  and  I  wouldn't  ever  have  seen 
Charlie  Thomas. 

"When  is  your  birthday,  Francis?  I 
know  you  are  most  fifteen.  I  was 
thirteen  in  February  and  my  mother  has 
let  my  skirts  down  to  the  tops  of  my 
boots  and  I  feel  like  a  real  young  lady. 
I  am  growing  like  a  weed  she  says  and 
maybe  I  will  be  tall  and  willowy  some 
day.  I  used  to  be  such  a  little  runt.  I 
guess  you  will  not  know  me  when  you 
see  me. 

"Are  there  any  Galahad  Knights  in  St. 
Michael's?  I  should  think  you  would 
have  them  there,  with  so  many  boys.  I 
hope  you  will  write  to  me  if  you  have 
time  but  any  how  you  must  be  sure  to 
write  to  Charlie  because  he  is  so  pleased. 
If  you  only  have  time  to  write  to  one 
of  us  I  would  rather  have  you  write  to 
Charlie,  and  he  will  let  me  read  it.  If 
your  father  and  mother  send  you  picture 
post  cards  be  sure  and  save  them  to  show 
me.  They  sent  some  to  Charlie  and  he 
copies  them  on  paper.  His  drawing  is 
\ery  ackurate. 

"Sometimes  I  remember  you  said  you 
would  rather  work  in  a  store  than  go  to 
school  and  so  would  I,  but  my  father 
and  mother  say  I  must  be  educated.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  can  go  through 
liigh  school  or  not.  If  I  do  I  will  be 
sixteen  and  then  I  hope  I  can  go  back  in 
the  store. 

"The  photograph  you  sent  me  of  you 
in  your  football  clothes  is  very  nice.  I 
have  put  it  up  on  my  bureau. 

"Sincerely  your  friend, 

"Mary  .'XtrcE  Brown  " 


Uncle  BiUy,    said  Charlie  one  day. 
in  late  February,  "when  are  you  .go 
ing  Lo  fix  my  legs?     I'm  awful  strong. 
The  Boss  says  I  eat  like  a  pig." 

Doctor  Jackson  patted  the  little 
Ijon's  shiny  curls.  "You  are  sure  you 
are  all  ready?''  he  asked.  "I  think  it 
is  about  time.  What  do  you  say  to 
ne.xt  week?" 

"Oh,  goody!"  said  Charlie.  One 
would  have  thought  Uncle  Billy  had 
invited  him  to  go  on  a  picnic.  He 
closed  his  eyes  rapturously.  At  last 
his  long  brave  period  of  waiting  and 
preparation  was  nearly  finished. 

Martha  overheard.  Her  heart 
turned  over  convulsively,  thumped 
twice  against  her  ribs,  righted  itself, 
and  began  to  make  up  for  its  lost  beats 
by  a  violent  sprint.  So  it  was  com- 
ing. She  had  not  realized  it  before. 
She  began  to  tremble. 

"Oh,  dear  God,"  she  murmured, 
"help  me  to  be  brave — as  brave  as 
Charlie."  She  went  out  to  the  side 
porch  and  called  loudly  for  Sam. 

A  conference  followed,  and  Doctor 
Billy,  in  a  liired  automobile,  drove  off, 
crying  a  cheery,  "Good-by,  Charlie- 
hoy.     See  you  again  soon." 

To  Martha  the  idea  of  sending 
Charlie  to  Clipper  Hill  Hospital  was 
terrible.  She  argued  the  matter  with 
Sam,  who,  as  a  matter  of  judgment, 
not  sentiment,  overcame  his  inner  re- 
luctance to  see  his  son  taken  to  Shef- 
field for  the  operation. 

"I  want  him  here,  with  us,  where 
we  can  look  after  him,"  said  Martha. 
"What  have  they  got  at  the  hospital 
that  we  haven't?" 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  foller  Doctor  Billy's 
say-so,"  rejoined  her  husband.  "He'd 
ought  to  know.  What'd  we  hire  him 
for?  They  have  things  there  to  do 
with.  'S  far's  I  can  find  out,  they  got 
ant-i-septic  shingles  on  the  roof,  and 
even  the  coal  they  put  in  the  furnace 
has  to  be  pasture-ized,  I  guess.  The}- 
don't  take  no  chances.  The  doctor  says 
there  isn't  a  finer  hospital  in  the 
country ;  and  by  jinks !  that  ain't  a  mite 
too  good  for  Charlie.     Then  he  says 
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Charlie'll  have  two  nurses,  a  night  and 
a  day—" 

"Nurses!"  sniffed  Martha.  "You 
s'pose  any  nurse  can  take  better  care 
of  my  boy  than  his  own  mother?" 

"Well.'to  tell  you  the  truth,  Marthy, 
and  not  wantin"  to  hurt  your  feelin's, 
Fm  inclined  to  think  they  can.  They're 
specially    trained — it's    a   business." 

"So's  mother-love  a  business," 
scolded  Martha.  "I've  been  practisin' 
that  profession    for   seven   years." 

Sam  slipped  his  arm  about  his  wife's 
shoulders. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  "you  have: 
and  you  been  mighty  successful, 
Marthy,  nu'ghty  successful.  But  this 
nursin'  is  a  case  of  experience — a 
f|uick  mind  and  a  steady  hand.  Doctor 
Billy  says  a  nurse  is  about  the  same 
thing  to  a  surgeon  that  an  extry  brain 
would  be." 

"Well,  then,  we'd  have  a  nurse 
here." 

Sam  simply  coulfln't  argue  Martha 
out  of  her  position  ;  so  he  said  no 
more.  He  knew  her.  Three  days  be- 
fore the  critical  date  she  said : 

"I  declare,  I  don't  want  a  strange 
woman  nosin'  around  here.  I'd  feel 
like  I'd  got  to  spend  half  my  time  en- 
tertainin'  her,  just  like  company.  Be- 
sides, I  haven't  got  'round  to  my 
spring  cleanin',  and  this  house  is  a 
si,^ht.  Dust  knee  deep  everyhewere- 
Maybe  it  would  be  better,  after  all,  to 
let  Charlie  go  to  the  hospital." 

Sam  realized  the  effort  that  this  con- 
cession required.  It  wasn't  in  ^lar- 
tha's  nature  to  give  in,  and  her  ex- 
cuses were  the  thinnest  sort  of  screen 
for  her  real  feelings.  She  had  con- 
vinced herself  that  Doctor  Jackson 
was  right;  that  was  enough.  To  ex- 
pect her  to  admit  it  would  have  been 
like  expecting  Niagara  Falls  to  turn 
around  and  run  west. 

The  nearer  the  day  approaclied,  the 
more  eager  Charlie  became. 

"With  some  children  it  would  never 
do  to  tell."  said  Doctor  Jackson.  "But 
Charlie  is  more  spirit  than  flesh  ;  he  is 
mind      dominating      iiintter.      as      the 


Christian  Scientists  say.  I  wonder  if 
you  people  realize  what  this  has  meant 
to  him  and  to  you  all  these  years.  He 
has  the  most  buoyant  spirit  in  the 
world,  he  is  a  bundle  of  pure  optimism. 
Let  me  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  most 
hopeful  condition  of  all. 

"When  he  says  this  is  a  special  plan 
of  God's,  it  makes  me  feel  very  hum- 
ble ;  I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  God's 
instrument  of  mercy.  Some  day  I 
shall  ask  Charlie  to  propose  my  name 
for  membership  in  the  Galahad 
Knights ;  for  we  physicians  are  sol- 
diers seeking  a  Grail,  and  too  few  of 
us  draw  much  nearer  to  it.  But  some- 
times we  sniff  the  fragrance  of  its  di- 
vine contents,  and  though  it  is  very 
far  away  on  the  hilltop,  we  are  heart- 
ened and  cheered  to  go  on.  I  have 
heard  Charlie  say:  T  am  the  luckiest 
little  boy  in  the  world.'  I  believe  him : 
his  beautiful  faith  makes  him  so.  Lit- 
tle Sir  Galahad,  dear  little  Galahad!" 

"Oh,  Doctor  Billy,"  said  Martha, 
"why  didn't  you  ever  get  married  and 
have  some  babies  of  your  .own?" 

The  physician  met  the  woman's  look 
gravely.  When  he  answered,  his  voice 
was  very  gentle. 

"In  the  providence  of  God.  some  sol- 
diers fight  best  who  fight  alone.  At 
times  I  think  I  should  have  made  a 
very  good  father ;  they  are  all  my 
babies,  the  little  ones  who  suffer." 

Behind  the  great  tortoise-shell  spec- 
tacles the  gray  eyes,  steady  as  stars, 
flashed  the  message  of  the  strong  soul 
behind  them. 

"Bless  your  heart.  Doctor  Billy!" 
cried  Martha. 

Sam,  fumbling  in  the  wood  box, 
may  not  have  caught  the  drift  of  the 
the  colloquy.  But  why  did  he  blow 
his  nose,  cough,  and  rattle  the  stocks? 

"That  pesky  Lem !"  he  grumbled. 
"He  don't  split  this  wood  half  fine 
enough.  Whyn't  he  give  us  somethin' 
wc  could  git  into  the  stove  without 
takin'  the  whole  top  off?" 

On  Wednesday  morning  Lem,  put- 
terinCT    about    the    barn,    kept    opening 
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tlie  little  door  let  into  the  big  one, 
poking  his  head  out,  and  peering  down 
the  road.  As  he  worked,  he  mopped 
his  brow,  bawled  at  the  "critters,"  and 
displayed  other  symptoms  of  excessive 
strain.  At  length  he  grunted,  "Here 
they  be,"  and  clumped  off  to  the  house. 

Charlie,  radiant  with  expectancy, 
cried : 

"Oh,  Lemmie,  did  you  see  'em?  I 
(lid.  They've  got  a  great  big  enor- 
mous lim'sine.  It's  most  as  big's  this 
house.  Oh,  say,  Lem !  Don't  you 
vvish't  you  was  me?  I'm  goin'  to  ride 
in  all  the  way  to  Sheffield.  Hurry  up, 
mummee;  hurry  up.  Boss.  Oh,  I  wish 
Lem  was  goin'  with  us.  Don't  you 
s'pose  there'd  be  room?" 

"Who's  goin'  to  stay  home  and  take 
care  of  the  house?"  demanded  Lem. 
"Shucks !  When  you  git  to  be  a  man 
and  make  a  million  dollars  drawrin' 
them  pictures,  you  got  to  buy  me  a — 
what'd  you  call  it — a  limb-ma-chine, 
all  my  own." 

He  washed  his  hands  noisily  at  the 
sink. 

"Look  out,  Lem,"  cried  Martha, 
you're  sloppin'  soapy  water  all  over 
my  clean  floor.  Now  you  get  the  mop 
and  wipe  that  up." 

Everybody  was  patently  struggling 
to  slacken  the  tension,  to  appear  at 
ease,  to  disguise  buzzing  nerves  with 
any  awkward  conversational  expedi- 
ent within  a  snatching  grasp.  Martha 
busied  herself  with  Charlie's  numer- 
ous wraps.  She  was  cloaked  and  bon- 
neted ;  Sam  had  on  his  heavy  over- 
coat. He  rattled  the  pump  and  filled 
a  dipper  with  water  which  he  at- 
tempted to  drink,  and  then  spilled  into 
the  waste  pipe  as  if  it  were  an  infusion 
of  wormwood. 

The  great  car  roared  into  the  yard, 
and  a  very  trim,  cool  young  woman 
stepped  out. 

"I'm  Miss  Bruce,"  she  said.  "Doc- 
Jackson  is  ready,  and  if  you —  Oh. 
is  this  the  little  boy?  How  do  you  do, 
Charlie?  How  well  you  look!  He 
has  a  splendid  color,  Mrs.  Thomas." 

Martha  eved  the  vnung  woman  with 


a  glint  of  hostility.  So  this  was  one 
of  those  efficient  people  who  knew 
more  about  caring  for  one's  baby  than 
his  own  mother.  But  something  in 
Miss  Bruce's  kind  brown  eyes  dis- 
armed her. 

"Oh,  please,"  she  murmured,  "you 
will  take  care  of  him,  won't  you?  He's 
never  been  away  from  me  one  night 
since  he  was  born." 

"Come  on,  folks,"  said  Sam.  "Ain't 
no  need  of  standin'  here  talkin'. 
Ready,  old  sport?" 

He  bent  over  Charlie's  chair,  the 
big,  home-made  one.  Charlie  had  in- 
sisted in  spending  his  morning  in  it. 

"Put  your  arms  'round  my  neck," 
said  Sam. 

"Hold  on  there,  Sam,"  cried  Lem, 
springing  forward.  His  big  voice  was 
husky,  his  china  eyes  pleaded. 

"Oh,"  said  Sam;  "that's  it,  is  it? 
O.  K.,  Lemuel.  Mind  them  big  feet 
of  yours  now." 

Lem  slid  his  great  coarse  hands  un- 
der and  behind  the  little  boy,  lifted 
liim,  pillows,  wrappings,  and  all,  and 
holding  him  close,  tiptoed  out  to  the 
limousine.  Miss  Bruce  and  the 
Thomases  followed.  Lem  set  Charlie 
tenderly  on  the  cushions,  tucked  the 
robes  about  him,  patted  his  shoulder 
gingerly,  and  backed  out  again.  The 
two  women  climbed  in,  and  Miss 
Bruce  slammed  the  door.  Sam  elected 
to  ride  with  the  chauffeur. 

"I'll  be  back  in  time  to  get  your  sup- 
per, Lem,"  called  Martha  through  the 
window. 

Lem  stood  and  watched  the  automo- 
bile slide  protestingly  to  the  road, 
swing  its  hood  toward  Sheffield,  and 
plow  off  like  a  trans-atlantic  liner.  He 
watched  it  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
sisfht,  and  when  he  caught  the  flicker 
of  some  vibrant  white  thing  at  the 
window,  he  knew  it  was  Charlie's  wav- 
ing handkerchief. 

Then  he  went  into  the  kitchen,  into 
the  sitting-room,  even  into  Charlie's 
liedroom.  He  peered  about,  scratch- 
ing his  nose.  The  sitting-room  clock 
siiddeiiU-   nttncked  his  e.nr-drums  with 
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a  singsong,  melancholy  ticking,  clearc'l 
its  throat  hoarsely,  and  struck  twelve 
rapid,   inharmonious   notes. 

"You.  rraldarn  ye!"  said  I. em. 
"W'liat  do  you  know  about  it?" 

He  went  out  to  the  shed  and  fell  to 
with  his  a.\.  hacking  fiercely  at  the 
knotty  oak  fire-wood.  There  was  some 
relief  in  this  violent  physical  toil;  but 
when  he  stopped  for  breath,  he  stood 


.uid  lost  himself,  gazing  absently  at 
I  he  block  in  which  he  had  half-buried 
the  axe-head.  A  large,  hot  tear  ran 
down  his  nose  and  splashed  on  the 
l)ack  of  the  hand  which  grasped  the 
helve. 

"What  was  it  the  doc  called  huii'-'" 
he  muttered;  "little  Sir  Galalind -" 
Gosh!" 

(  TO     Br,     COXTI  \UEn.  I 


Slip  (SnllJptt  *tair 

Sy  ^a&a  IJouurt  (Satra 

(0  sol&rn  atatr,  (D  gal^rn  stair. 
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lie  bring'to  partl^'tjour  nipaaagp  autppt 

A^ouln  tljp  golbpn  atair. 
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II.       CONCLUSION 

But  Mr.  Dixon  was  not  lacking  in 
words,  and  he  told  Wilson  of  how 
Tom  Brooks  had  come  from  the  city 
to  get  away  from  the  saloon.  For 
three  vears  they  had  struggled  out 
there  in  the  grease-wood  wilderness, 
he  trying  to  do  work  about  which  he 
knew  practically  nothing  and  for 
which  he  was  unsuited,  and  she  brave- 
ly and  uncomplainingly  helping  him. 
For  two  vears  he  had  kept  sober,  and 
then,  during  a  trip  to  the  city,  the  drink 
demon  cot  him  again.  From  then  on. 
the  unfortunate  man  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  from  his  "dry"  ter- 
ritory to  the  nearest  saloon.  .\  week 
ago.  IMrs.  Brooks  went  to  the  city  to 
find  her  husband — she  had  returned 
that  evening  as  he  knew. 

Before  he  left  him,  Wilson  got  the 
farmer  to  promise  to  see  that  Mrs. 
Brooks  was  supplied  with  necessities. 
Then,  forgetting  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  his  Lone  Creek  ranch,  he 
caught  the  midnight  train  back  to  the 
city.  Fie  got  home  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  went  to  bed  and  slept  well 
towards  noon  next  day 

Early 
search  for  Tom  Brooks.  The  young 
business  man  was  not  a  frequenter  of 
saloons.  The  walnut  and  plate  glass 
"palaces"  had  no  more  attraction  for 
him,  than  the  vilest  den,  so  his  visits 
were  as  brief  as  possible.  Beginning 
with  the  "first  class  business  houses" 
on  Main  street,  he  looked  and  en- 
quired without  avail,  until  late  in  the 
evening  he  found  him  in  one  of  the 
low  dives  near  the  depot. 

Tom  Brooks  was  in  the  debauch 
stage  of  drunkenness.  He  lay  huddled 
in  a  corner,  protected  by  a  screen,  .^s 
the  bar-keeper  pulled  him  otit  into  the 
glare  of  the  light.  Wilson  noticed  the 
dreaclful  and  pitiable  change  in  the 
)'oung  man  whom  he  had  known 
chiefJN'  as  the  husband  of  Elaine. 

"He's  down  anil  (nit,  "  explained  the 
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bar-tender.  "We  didn't  like  to  kick 
him  out,  so  we  let  him  lay." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  has  any  money," 
suggested  Wilson. 

"Not  a  cent — he  was  broke  when 
he  came  in  here,"  was  hurriedly  ex- 
plained. 

Wilson  shook  the  drunken  man,  who 
slowly  opened  his  eyes,  then  staggered 
to  his  feet.  "What— what  is  it?"  he 
asked. 

"Come  out  of  this  with  me,"  said 
Wilson. 

"Are  you  a  cop?" 

"No;  I'm  an  old  friend.  I  come  to 
help  you — come  on." 

But  Tom  collapsed  again  into  a 
chair.  The  half-dozen  loungers  by  the 
bar  were  talking  of  the  latest  news— 
i)ad  news,  they  agreed — the  Legisla- 
ture, that  very  day  had  passed  the 
Prohibition  Bill  by  a  vote  of  forty  to 
five. 

Wilson  had  not  heard.  He  became 
interested. 

"It's  a  d — n  shame,"  said  one. 

"Tom  Brooks  looked  up.  Evidently, 
he  had  heard  what  the  men  were  say- 
ing. "Bully  for  the  Legislature,"  he 
said  thickly. 

"What  you  say,  you  ol'  toper?" 

"I  say,  bully  for  the  Legislature," 
he  repeated,  trying  to  straighten. 
"God — bless  'em — now,  maybe  such  as 
I  can  have  a  chance— Hello !  Will 
Lane,  is  that  you?" 

"Yes,   you   know   me?     Now   come 
along  with  me." 
"Where?" 

"To  a  room,  anfl  to  bed.  You  need 
a  rest." 

Wilson's  proposition  was  so  new 
and  unexpected  that  the  drunken  man 
sobered  enough  to  get  to  his  feet  and 
let  his  friend  lead  him  out  of  the  sa- 
loon to  a  nearby  rooming  hou.se,  where 
lie  was  put  to  bed. 

"Have  a  good  night's  rest  I'll  call 
.i.^.iiii   in   ihe  mornine" 
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"What  for — why  do  you  do  this?" 

"Never  mind  now.  I'll  tell  you  in 
the  morning." 

That  same  evening  Wilson  called  up 
the  Jules  residence  by  'phone.  Lucile 
was  not  at  home.  She  had  gone  to 
Idaho  on  a  visit — wouldn't  be  back  for 
a  week  or  more.  He  took  this  news 
as  philosophically  as  he  could — but  he 
kept  away  from  the  "smoker"  sched- 
uled for  the  evening. 

Next  morning  he  called  on  Tom 
Brooks,  who  was  already  up,  washed, 
and  dressed,  evidently  waiting  for 
him. 

"Did  you  sleep  well?"  asked  Wilson. 

"Yes ;  as  well  as  a  drunk  can  or 
ought." 

"Well,  now — let's  have  some  break- 
fast.    I  suppose  you're  hungry." 

"Haven't  eaten  for  twenty- four 
hours." 

They  went  up  town  to  a  good  res- 
taurant, and  breakfast  was  ordered  for 
two.  As  they  ate,  Wilson  came  direct- 
ly to  the  point,  and  told  Tom  where 
he  had  been  and  what  he  had  seen  the 
past  two  days.  Tom  looked  his  misery. 

"I  ought  to  kill  myself  and  get  my 
miserable  carcass  out  of  the  way,"  he 
said. 

"No ;  you  ought  to  quit  drinking, 
and  be  a  man,"  replied  the  other. 

"Quit  drinking  !  That's  easily  said. 
You  don't  know  anything  about  it — no 
one  does  but  those  who  have  learned 
by  experience,  the  terrible  craving  for 
drink.  God  !  if  I  only  could  quit !  If  I 
could  go  to  some  land,  some  island  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  sea,  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  whisky — I  might  quit. 
Is  there  such  a  place  on  this  round, 
green  earth?" 

"I— I  don't  know  :  but—" 

"I  went  out  there  in  that  forsaken 
gi  ease-wood  desert  to  get  away  from 
whisky;  and  that  dear,  sweet,  angel- 
wife  of  mine  *  *  *  *  God  bless 
her — went  with  me.  willingly,  gladly 
*  *  *  and  we  were  happy  in  our 
poverty  *  *  *  *  jj^e  would  do 
anything  fOr  me — she  has  never  once 
spoken   to  me  harshly,  think  of  that 


*  *  *  I  kept  sober  for  two  years, 
and  then — and  then — what's  the  use 
— excuse  me  for  telling  you  all  this. 
Why  should  you  care?" 

"I  do  care.  You  and  Elaine,  you 
remember,  are  old   friends  of  mine." 

"Yes,  Elaine  was  ;  but  I  surmise  you 
had  no  love  for  me  for  cutting  you. 
out.  She  would  have  done  better,  ha! 
she  taken  you  instead  of  one  who  has 
proved  to  be  worse  than  a  useless 
dog." 

"Tom,  hush — she  di  '  the  choosing." 

"Yes.  she  did,  and — "  He  arose  to 
go.  "I  have  had  enough.  Thank  vou 
verv  much,  my  friend." 

"Where  are  you  going  now?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Look  here.  Tom.  I  want  vou  to 
let  me  help  you.  I  want  to  send  you 
back  home  to  your  wife  and  kiddies." 

"Kiddies — yes — oh,  God  !" 

"Come,  old  boy,  brace  up.  There's 
a  train  this  afternoon.  I'll  see  you  off. 
and  lend  you  a  little  money.'" 

Wilson  stuck  to  him  until  train  time, 
placed  a  ticket  an  1  a  twenty  dollar 
bill  in  his  hand,'  and  saw  him  off.  "The 
money  is  for  Elaine  and  the  children, 
remember — just  a  loan — write  me 
when  you  get  home." 

Wilson  Lane  went  again  about  hi? 
Imsiness:  but  he  was  unfit.  Usually, 
on  such  occasions  he  had  gone  to  Lu- 
cile, but  she  was  away — would  be 
away  for  a  week  or  more.  Then  he 
received  a  note  from  his  Lone  Creek 
ranch  stating  that  his  presence  was  in 
reality  desired,  and  he  was  glad,  too. 
to  .get  away  to  his  big  ranch  house  up 
near  the  hills. 

The  business  at  the  ranch  was  at- 
tended to  in  a  day,  but  Wilson  lin- 
.gered.  It  was  good  to  keep  away  from 
the  city  with  its  clamor  of  conflicting 
interests.  He  glanced  only  at  the  daily 
papers.  Even  the  war  news  had  lost 
much  of  its  interest.  The  Governor 
still  had  the  prohibition  bill.  What 
would  be  do  with  it?  What,  indeed! 
He  should  veto  it,  said  Business.  He 
should  sign  it,  Tom  Brooks  had  said. 
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Tlie  society  columns  of  the  papers  said 
that  Lucile  was  still  in  Idaho. 

Every  day  he  rode  up  in  the  hills, 
and  the  wonderful  peace  of  the  moun- 
tains crept  into  his  heart.  All  the  time 
he  was  debating  pro  and  con  the  right- 
fulness of  his  actions  in  trying  to  de- 
feat the  Prohibition  Bill.  The  cal- 
loused covering  of  "Business  inter- 
ests" in  which  he  had  incased  himself 
was  beginning  to  wear  thin  in  places, 
and  there  came  to  him  at  times  the 
thought  that  business  was  not  all  there 
is  in  the  world.  Other  things  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  spirit  were  just  as 
real,  and  perhaps  just  as  important. 

One  day  he  was  caught  in  a  rain 
storm  in  the  hills,  and  he  took  shelter 
in  a  deserted  shed.  As  he  stood  look- 
ing out  over  the  rain-swept  valley,  he 
thought  of  Elaine  Brooks  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  wondered  how  they  were 
faring,  and  what  life  was  before  them. 
A  protest  throbbed  silently  through 
space  to  Wilson  from  the  mother  and 
her  three  little  children.  That  rain 
storm,  and  the  trend  of  thought  which 
it  seemed  to  inspire,  helped  Wilson 
Lane  to  a  decision. 

That  very  evening  he  dispatched  a 
man  on  horseback  to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph station  with  a  message  to  the 
Governor,  asking  him  to  approve  the 
Prohibition  Bill.  This  done,  Wilson 
could  not  rest  until  he  followed  the 
message  in  person.  So  the  next  day 
saw  him  on  the  train,  speeding  home- 
ward. 

Fifty  miles  out  from  the  city,  the 
train  stopped  in  a  field.  Curious  heads 
went  out  of  windows.  Presently,  a 
man  was  lifted  in  to  the  baggage  car. 
The  conductor  coming  back  after- 
wards through  the  car  stopped  at  Wil- 
son Lane's  seat. 

"What  was  the  matter,  conductor?" 
asked  Wilson. 

"We  picked  up  an  injured  man." 

"Killed  ?" 

"No ;  but  seriously  hurt ;  and  there 
isn't  a  doctor  on  the  train — but,  say, 
yo"  should  know  him." 

"Who  is  it?" 


.  "Tom  Brooks." 

"Tom — Why,  how  did  it  happen?" 
"Don't  know.  He  was  found  by  the 
side  of  the  track — had  fallen  or 
jumped  from  number  eleven,  no  doubt, 
coming  from  town.  He  had  been 
drinking." 

"Tom — May  I  see  him?" 
"I  think  so.  Come  with  me." 
They  went  into  the  baggage  car 
where  Tom  Brooks  lay  on  an  impro- 
vised bed  in  the  corner.  He  knew 
Wilson  the  moment  he  saw  him,  for 
the  dying  man  covered  his  face  with 
his  arm  as  if  ashamed.  Wilson  took 
the  man's  hand.  It  was  cold  and 
clammy. 

"Tom,  what  has  happened?" 

"I  fell  off  the  train,"  said  Tom  be- 
tween heavy  breaths.  Then  after  a 
time  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing strength  for  a  few  final  words,  he 
went  on :  "Will,  forgive  me — I  didn't 
go  home — I  went  back — to  town.  *  * 
*  *  The  twenty  you  gave  me — for 
Elaine — I  spent — for  drink — in  city. 
Ask  Elaine — to  forgive,  and  forget. 
The  kiddies  *****"  'pi^g 
man  turned  his  face  away,  and  lay 
still.  Before  the  train  reached  the 
city,  he  was  dead. 

Wilson,  not  knowing  that  the  dead 
man  had  any  relatives  in  the  city,  ar- 
ranged for  the  body  to  be  taken  to  an 
undertaker.  He  walked  up  "town,  as 
he  needed  air.  Well,  thought  he,  Tom 
Brooks  is  gone — and  so  soon!  What 
was  the  little  woman  doing  out  in  the 
desert,  with  her  family?  Tom  had  not 
been  home  all  this  time.  Were  they 
all  starving?  Surely,  Elaine  would, 
for  her  children's  sake,  make  her 
w-ants  known  to  the  neighbor. 

Near  Main  street  there  was  a  row 
of  saloons.  As  Wilson  reached  them, 
he  noticed  an  unusual  activity  in  and 
about  them.  Business  was  certainly 
good.  There  were  noisy  talk  and 
clanging  glasses,  as  if  some  celebra- 
tion were  in  progress.  A  group  stand- 
ing by  the  open  door  of  a  saloon  was 
singing  hilariously: 
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"It's  a  long  way  to  the  country, 
It's  the  place  for  them  to  go, 

It's  a  long  time  before  the  drys 
And  their  bill  will  get  a  show. 

Goodby,  prohibition — " 

Wilson  Lane  passed  on  and  turned 
into  Main  street.  A  crowcl  stood  by 
the  newspaper  bulletin  board  on  which 
was  printed  in  big  letters : 

"The  Governor  Vetoed  the  Prohibition 
Bill  this  Afternoon." 

Wilson  stared  at  the  announcement. 
His  head  dropped  a  little  as  he  moved 
out  of  the  crowd  of  serious  faces. 
Then  he  caught  a  car  for  home. 

An  hour  later  he  called  up  the  Jules' 
residence.  Yes,  Lucile  was  at  home. 
Wilson's  heart  bumped  foolishly  as  he 
waited  for  her  to  come  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

"Is  that  vou  Lucile?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  visit?" 

"Yes — and  no.  You  have  been 
away,  too,  I  understand.  You  had  a 
good  time,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  and  no,  also ;  mainly  no.  I 
just  got  home  this  evening  and  heard 
of  the  Governor's  veto.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  Lucile,  that  I  am  very,  very 
sorry." 


"So  am  I — more  sorry  than  I  can 
tell ;  but  I  thought  you  were  not  in 
favor  of  prohibition?" 

"I've  changed  my  mind.  Lucile, 
may  I  come  down  this  evening — right 
now.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some 
things." 

"If  you  wish,  yes." 

"Thank  you — by  the  way,  you  know 
Elaine   Brooks?" 

"Yes,  very  well ;  she  married  my 
brother." 

"Tom  Brooks." 

"Yes." 

"No — Lucile,  I  didn't  know — " 

"He's  a  half  brother,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  not  very  proud  of  him  ;  but 
what  about  Elaine?'' 

"She's  all  right — I  hope." 

"Poor  girl — out  in  that  desert  with 
three  children.  I  understand  she  has 
been  in  the  city  lately,  and  in  her  usual 
trouble,  but  she  is  too  proud  to  let  me 
know." 

"But  it's  Tom  I  want  to  tell  you 
about.  He's  been  seriously  hurt ;  he's 
--but  I  can't  tell  you  over  the  'phone. 
I'll  come  right  down." 

Usually  it  took  Wilson  Lane  ten 
minutes  to  walk  to  Lucile's  home :  but 
that  evening  he  spent  fully  half  an 
hour  in  making  the  distance. 


O  Little  Mother  of  Mine 

Sometime  in  the  hush  of  the  evening  hour. 

When  the  shadows  creep  from  the  West, 
I  think  of  the  twilight  songs  you  sang 

And  the  boy  you  lulled  to  rest ; 
The  wee  little  boy  with  the  tousled  head. 

That  long,  long  ago  was  thine : 
I  wonder  if  sometimes  vou  long  for  that  boy, 

O  little  mother  of  mine ! 

And  now  he  has  come  to  a  man's  estate, 

Grown  stalwart  in  body  and  strong. 
And  you'd  hardiv  know  that  he  was  the  lad 

Whom  you  lulled   with  your  slumber  song. 
The  years  have  altered  the  form  and  the  life. 

But  his  heart  is  unchanged  by  time. 
And  still  he  is  only  thy  boy  of  old, 

O  little  mother  of  mine  !  — Walter  H.  Brown. 


The   dust  and  grime  are   sponged  from  the  man's  face" 


Mine  Rescue  Work 

Bv  Edward  T.  Martin 


Prior  to  the  year  1900  fatalities  in 
coal  mine  accidents  were  very  fre- 
quent. Many  miners,  injured  by  ex- 
plosions or  caves-in  whom  prompt  aid 
could  have  saved,  either  died  else  re- 
mained cripples  and  unable  to  work 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  all  because  they 
didn't  know  and  neither  mine  owners, 
state  authorities  nor  the  General  Gov- 
ernment had  interest  enough  in  their 
welfare  to  teach  them  what  to  do.  The 
first  step  in  the  right  direction,  educa- 
tion in  first  aid  to  the  injured,  was 
taken  in  1899.  Progress  was  made, 
but  slowly.  Then,  in  1904,  some  of  the 
larger  companies  operating  in  the 
anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania 
took  a  hand,  and  began  a  distribution 
of  first  aid  packages  to  their  workmen 
with  instructions  how  to  use  them. 
Finally  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
mines  was  established,  cars  bought, 
equipped  with  material  for  instruction 
and  put  in  charge  of  trained  men.  The 
larger  coal  fields  of  the  nation  were 
divided  into  districts  to  each  of  which 
a  car  with  complete  crew  was  assigned. 
These  were  moved  from  mine  to  mine, 
lectrres  and  demonstrations  being 
given   at   each   stopping   place.      Dur- 


ing the  first  ten  months  of  this  work 
more  than  100,000  miners  attended  the 
"schools"  receiving  instruction  in  first 
aid  and  mine  rescue  work,  the  benefits 
from  which  became  almost  immedi- 
ately apparent.  Today  the  Bureau 
maintains  eight  cars  with  six  rescue 
stations  and  there  is  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  attendance  of  miners 
at  all  the  lectures. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  a 
demonstration  of  first  aid  being  given 
under  direction  of  an  expert  in  em- 
ploy of  the  Government.  First  comes 
a  loud  explosion,  then  a  torrent  of 
smoke  and  evil  smelling  gases  pours 
from  the  shaft  of  a  miniature  mine. 
The  first  aid  crew,  with  helmets 
pulled  down  to  avoid  inhaling  the  nox- 
ious fumes,  rushes  to  the  rescue.  Soon 
they  return  bearing  on  a  stretcher  a 
man  apparently  badly  injured.  One 
finds  a  blanket  on  which  to  lay  him. 
Another  places  a  pillow  made  of  a 
coat  under  the  injured  one's  head.  The 
dust  and  grime,  are  sponged  from  the 
man's  face.  A  lung-motor — an  im- 
provement on  the  pulmotor  the  use 
of  which  it  has  largely  superseded — 
pumps    air  into  his    lungs.      Then  a 
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'A  broken  arm  is  put  in  splints  and  carefully  bandaged" 


broken  arm  is  put  in  splints  and  care- 
fully bandaged.  Adhesive  plaster  is 
used  to  draw  together  the  edges  of  a 
cut  on  the  head  and  as  the  man  re- 
vives, words  of  cheer  and  comfort  are 
whispered  in  his  ear.  After  all  has 
been  done  that  first  aid  can  do,  the  in- 
jured   man    is    again    placed    on    the 


stretcher,  carried  to  the  rescue  car 
or  more  properly,  ambulance,  and 
rushed  to  a  nearby  hospital. 

Wherever  held,  crowds  come  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition,  among  which  are 
many  children,  who,  without  knowing 
it  are  taught  a  lesson  that  in  after  life 
may  prove  very  useful. 


"The   injured   man   is   again   placed   upon  the   stretcher" 


A  man  cannot  speak  but  he  judges  himself.  With  his  will,  or  against  his 
will,  he  draws  his  portrait  to  the  eye  of  his  companions  by  every  word. — 
Emerson. 


Notes  on  Our  History 

By  Delbert  IV.  Parratt,  B.  S.,  Director  in  Utah  State  Historical  Society 


XXVIII 

WESTERN      MOVE     OF     TRADE     AND     EX- 
PLORATION 

Captain  Henry  Hudson  was  an 
Englishman.  In  1609  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany of  Holland  to  try  for  a  short 
water  route  through  or  around  Amer- 
ica to  the  riches  of  Asia.  While  en- 
deavoring to  find  such  a  passage  his 
little  vessel,  the  Half  Moon,  sailed  up 
the  stream  now  called  Hudson  River 
as  far  as  the  Catskills.  This  was  in 
the  month  of  September.  Had  he 
made  his  famous  journey  one  month 
earlier  and  had  then  gone  about  one 
hundred  miles  further  north,  he  might 
have  met  Champlain  who  was  then 
with  Indian  allies  making  the  event- 
ful raid  of  which  we  spoke  in  our 
last  note,  on  the  Iroquois  near  Lake 
Champlain. 

However,  at  the  time  Hudson  was 
skirting  the  coast,  prior  to  ascending 
the  river,  Champlain  had  returned  to 
Quebec  and  with  Pontgrave  was  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  return  voyage 
to  France.  Upon  leaving,  they  placed 
Pierre  Chauvin  in  charge  of  affairs 
at  the  new  settlement  and  then 
boarded  a  shallop  which  took  them  to 
Tadousac.  Here  they  transferred  to 
their  sea-worthy  vessel  and  on  Sept. 
10  pulled  anchor  for  Honfleur.  A 
month  later  they  disembarked  and,  of 
course,  Champlain  made  directly  for 
De  Monts  who  was  then  attending 
court  at  Fontainebleau. 

We  recall  that  De  Monts  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  a  company  which  had 
a  monopoly  on  all  fur  trade  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  country  and  that  Cham- 
plain had  been  serving  in  America 
under  the  patronage  of  this  influ- 
ential leader.  De  Monts  and  associ- 
ates, however,  held  these  exclusive 
trading  privileges   for   only  one  year 


and  then  with  the  understanding  that 
they  establish  a  colony  and  make  ef- 
forts at  proselyting  in  New  France. 
This  grant  was  dated  January  7,  1608 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  expired  at  the 
time  the  colonists  were  suffering  their 
first  winter  at  Quebec.  But  due  to  cer- 
tain influences  and  in  the  light  of  work 
already  accomplished,  King  Henry  IV 
readily  extended  the  commission  to 
cover  another  year.  The  end  of  this 
second  year  was  fast  approaching  and 
something  must  be  done  to  decide  fu- 
ture activities  of  the  company.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  Champlain  re- 
turned to  France  and  made  complete 
account  of  happenings  and  prospects 
in  America.  Upon  receiving  Cham- 
plain's  encouraging  reports,  De  Monts 
went  to  Rouen  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing matters  with  his  associates. 
As  a  result,  the  company  decided  to 
apply  for  still  another  renewal  of  the 
grant  and  thus  continue  the  colony  and 
also  make  further  explorations.  When 
application  was  made,  De  Monts' 
enemies  objected  so  strenuously  to 
the  monopoly  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  withhold  favorable  action. 
Nevertheless,  De  Monts  and  those 
with  him  were  not  willing  to  yield 
completely  to  rival  traders.  Their 
established  connections  in  Canada 
gave  them  the  lead  and  consequently 
they  resolved  to  push  ahead,  build  up 
Quebec,  and  get  what  they  could  of 
the  competitive  but  profitable  fur 
ti'ade. 

On  March  7,  1610,  Champlain  once 
more  set  out  for  America,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  and  forgotten  neces- 
sities, was  obliged  to  return  and  wait 
till  April  8.  In  due  time  he  reached 
.Tadousac  and  there  learned  that  those 
at  Quebec  had  experienced  a  good 
winter  with  but  little  snow  and  sick- 
ness. On  sailing  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, Champlain  met  some  friendly 
Montagnais   Indians  waiting  for  him 
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to  join  them  in  another  war  expedi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  previous 
summer  made  on  and  near  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
with  these  restless  natives,  Champlain 
and  four  companions  left  Quebec  on 
June  14  for  Three  Rivers  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  Here  a  band 
of  Montagnais  were  in  readiness  to 
move  on  to  join  the  Algonquins.  At 
a  certain  place  enroute,  before  reach- 
ing their  allies,  the  French-Montag- 
nais  war  party  learned  of  surprising 
fortifications  being  built  by  the  dread- 
ed Iroquis  not  far  away.  This  un- 
expected news  set  the  Montagnais  in- 
to confused  action.  Without  further 
word,  they  darted  off  through  woods 
and  swamps  towards  the  enemy,  leav- 
ing their  "white  brothers"  to  follow  as 
best  they  could.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, the  Frenchmen  arrived  at  the 
fort  and  there  found  the  Montagnais, 
joined  by  the  Algonquins,  excited  over 
a  severe  repulse  just  inflicted  by  their 
barricaded  foe.  Champlain  immedi- 
ately assumed  command  and  under 
his  direction  an  opening  was  made 
permitting  the  allies  to  rush  into  and 
conquer  the  fort.  The  astounding 
noises  and  sudden  deaths  from  French 
harquebuses  so  dumfounded  the  en- 
trapped natives  that  they  offered  al- 
most no  resistance,  but  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  killed  or  captured  by  the 
merciless  intruders.  Some,  however, 
managed  to  escape,  only  to  be  shot 
down  by  French  trappers  just  arriving 
upon  the  scene,  or  else  to  drown  them- 
selves in  the  river  in  order  to  avoid 
tortures  commonly  meeted  out  to  un- 
fortunate captives.  Of  the  entire  gar- 
rison, only  fifteen  were  taken  alive. 
All  the  rest  met  their  deaths  in  one 
way  or  another.  During  the  fray,  an 
Iroquois  arrow  struck  Champlain  giv- 
ing slight  wounds  to  his  ear  and  neck, 
and,  while  not  serious,  caused  con- 
siderable annoyance  to  the  venture- 
some leader. 

In  accordance  with  Indian  custom, 
the  victors  spent  a  few  days  in  cele- 


bration. While  thus  engaged,  their 
party  was  increased  by  a  few  addi- 
tional fur  traders  who  happened  along 
and  finally  by  Pontgrave  who  arrived 
with  his  little  trading  vessel  full  of 
merchandise.  When  the  festivities 
were  over  and  all  had  agreed  to  stand 
united  against  their  common  Iroquois 
enemy,  the  allies  broke  camp  and 
made  for  their  various  homes  and  peo- 
ples. 

Pontgrave  continued  down-stream 
and  Champlain  accompanied  him. 
Upon  arriving  at  Quebec  they  learned 
of  disappointmg  news  from  France, 
which  decided  them  to  leave  at  once 
for  the  mother  country.  They  left 
Tadousac  on  August  13,  and  after  an 
uneventful  voyage  landed  at  Horn- 
fleur  where  confirmation  was  receiveil 
regarding  the  reported  murder  of 
Kmg  Henry  IV.  The  king  had  been 
a  consistent  supporter  of  the  new  col- 
onizing plan  and  consequently  his 
death  was  a  severe  blow  to  De  Monts 
and  associates.  King  Henry  IV's 
young,  inexperienced  son,  Louis  XIII, 
came  to  the  throne  and  during  the 
early  part  of  his  administi"ation  the 
colonists  and  fur  dealers  were  left  to 
provide  almost  entirely  for  themselves. 

While  De  Monts  and  those  with 
him  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain recognition  and  support  from  the 
throne,  Champlain  found  time  to  court 
and  marry  wealthy  Mademoiselle  Hel- 
ene  Boulle.  This  distinguished  lady 
was  brought  up  a  Huguenot,  but 
shortly  after  marriage  she  joined  the 
Catholic  Church  of  which  Champlain 
was  a  devout  member.  In  a  very  short 
time,  Champlain,  in  spite  of  discour- 
aging conditions,  was  to  return  to 
Canada  and  there  carry  on  the  work 
already  begun.  With  this  in  view,  he 
placed  his  bride  under  the  watchful 
care  of  some  Ursuline  nuns  and  made 
other  preparations   for  the  voyage. 

On  March  1,  1611,  he  and  Pont- 
grave left  France  and-  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks'  difficult  sailing  they  low-' 
ered  anchor  at  Tadousac.  Here  Pont- 
grave made    investigations  and  plans 
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relative  to  fur  trading  while  Cham- 
plain  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Quebec.  A  few  days  later  Champlain 
pushed  on  to  Montreal  and  selected  a 
site  suitable  for  a  new  trading  post. 
This  was  made  necessary  from  the  fact 
that  fur  business  at  Tadousac  was 
"falling  off  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
,was  fast  becoming  a  profitless  enter- 
prise. After  arranging  with  the  In- 
dians at  Tadousac  to  make  another 
catch  of  furs  ready  for  delivery  at 
a  certain  date,  Pontgrave  followed 
Champlain  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
assumed  direct  charge  of  the  fur  bus- 
iness at  the  new  post. 

While  Pontgrave  was  busy  estab- 
lishing his  second  fur  center,  Cham- 
plain was  studiously  learning  of  sur- 
rounding territories  and  alert  in  mak- 
ing agreements  with  natives  pertain- 
ing to  trade  plans  and  colony  schemes. 
But  to  execute  these  agreements  both 
financial  aid  and  royal  support  must 
be  obtained.  With  these  in  mind, 
Champlain  returned  with  Pontgrave 
to  France  and  at  once  laid  new  pro 
posals  before  De  Monts.  After  some 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  persuade, 
if  possible,  some  influential  nobleman 
to  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  protect 
its  interests  at  court.  At  length  the 
Count  of  Soissons  yielded  to  the  prop- 
osition and  became  an  active  associate 
in  the  "trading-colonizing"  company. 
In  due  time  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  France  and  the  com- 
pany was  given  a  monopoly  covering 
all  fur  trade  beyond  Quebec.  Cham- 
plain, very  logically,  was  made  the 
governor's  lieutenant  with  authority 
to  direct  affairs  in  the  western  prov- 
ince. 

This  organizing  consumed  so  niuch 
of  Champlain's  time  that  he  was  un- 
able to  return  to  Quebec  until  the 
early  part  of  May,  in  1613.  And  now 
that  the  way  was  open  he  began  an 
expedition  to  satisfy  a  long-cherished 
hope.     This  was  to  finci  the  string  of 


l.d'ces  stretching  to  the  west  and  lead- 
ing to  the  riches  of  China  and  Japan. 
We  recall  how  he  had  heard  vague 
rumors  of  these  lakes  during  his  first 
attempt  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  how  in  consequence  he  returned 
to  France  filled  with  enthusiastic  plans 
for  making  the  hazily  defined  journey. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  Champlain 
and  party  left  Quebec  and  made  for 
the  newly  established  trading  post 
near  Montreal  where  most  of  the  men 
were  assigned  to  aid  Pontgrave  in 
fur  getting  expeditions.  In  fact  all 
but  four  were  thus  assigned,  and  these 
four  together  with  one  Indian  guide 
were  to  accompany  Champlain  in  his 
westward  explorations. 

Stories  related  by  Vignau,  a 
Frenchman  who  had  lived  for  some- 
time among  the  Indians,  induced 
Champlain  to  follow  up  the  Ottawa 
River.  Accordingly  the  little  explor- 
ing party  provisioned  two  light  canoes 
and  began  its  venturous  journey.  After 
many  days  of  beautiful  scenery  and 
difficult  experiences,  pulling  canoes  up 
swift  places  and  carrying  them  around 
rapids,  the  white  men  and  guite 
reached  Muskrat  Lake  and  were  there 
hospitably  welcomed  by  natives 
camped  on  its  shore.  Pressing  on,  the 
explorers  encountered  another  In^'ian 
settlement  near  Lac  des  Allumettes 
and  were  likewise  openly  received  and 
given  an  elaborate  feast  in  their  honor. 
When  Champlain  explained  to  these 
friendly  natives  his  purpose  of  trying 
t'j  reach  the  Great  Sea,  they  replied 
so  discourag^ngly  that  the  resolute 
adventurer  loathely  decided  to  go  no 
further.  Before  returning,  however, 
he  erected  a  cross  and  formally  took 
possession  of  the  newly  explored  ter- 
ritory in  the  name  of  France  and  then, 
after  promosing  to  revisit  the  Indians 
next  year,  bade  them  farewell  and 
])addled  down  stream  for  distant 
Montreal. 
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The  Juvenile  Instructor,  al- 
though not  read  by  the  Sapporo  chil- 
dren, is  greatly  appreciated  by  them 
as  well  as  by  the  elders. 

How  thankful  the  children  of  Zion 
should  be  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  inspiring  stories  each 
month,  fresh  from  the  authors'  pens. 
When  one  sees  how  the  children  of 
Japan  enjoy  hearing  them,  even  in  a 
changed  form  and  told  in  broken 
Japanese,  it  makes  him  long  to  see 
the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  Juvenile  Instructor  in 
their  own  mother  tongue. 

.-Mthough  we  are  not 'meeting  with 
as  much  success  as  we  would  like  to, 
and  soinetimes  think  we  deserve,  in 
making  converts  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, we  are  taking  the  privilege  of  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  truth  on  the  fresh 
ground  before  the  "evil  one"  gets  his 
swing.  And  though  slow  starting  and 
for  a  while  unnoticed,  they,  like  the 
acorn,  are  silently  taking  root  that  will 
some  day  support  the  kimg  of  the 
forest. 

Christianity  is  not  old  in  Japan,  yet 


not  without  its  effects.  Many  people 
and  children  in  particular,  now  look 
forward  to  Christmas,  and  the  Christ- 
mas program,  as  a  time  of  peace  and 
happiness,  as  do  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica, and  other  Christian  nations,  and 
to  a  charming  extent,  each  one  assumes 
the  duty  of  helping  to  make  it  a  grand 
success. 

When  the  parts  are  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, each  one  is  present  with  out- 
stretched hands  for  anything  the  teach- 
er might  see  fit  to  assign,  and  when 
received  you  may  rest  assured  they  all 
give  it  their  best  efforts  until  mastered. 

And  when  Christmas  night  comes 
every  child  is  there  with  the  lung-ca- 
pacity to  sing  the  songs  of  our  Savior 
and  show  their  Buddhist  mothers  what 
they  think  of  Him  in  each  part  that 
is  rendered. 

One  can  well  say  that  that  is  one 
night  in  Japan  when  the  kiku 
(Chrysanthemum)  is  a  suitable  em- 
blem, when  Yamato-Damashii  is  put 
aside,  the  Dragon  left  to  sleep  un- 
thought-of  and  the  King  of  Kings 
reigns  supreme. 

Harold  Kingsford. 
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Obedience 

Obedience  is  a  law  of  intelligence 
and  progress.  It  often  happen.s  that 
men  receive,  through  divine  law,  re- 
quirements that  are  accepted  as  the 
word  of  God  when  their  import  is  only 
very  partially  understood.  Students  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  familiar  with 
the  law  of  obedience  as  set  forth  by  the 


Lord  as  a  means  of  disciplining  his 
children.  Obedience  is  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  national  life  and  spir- 
itual progress  of  ancient  Israel. 

In  modern  times,  we  may  stop  to 
ask  ourselves  what  effect  that  law  has 
upon  our  own  happiness  and  improve- 
ment. It  is  plain  to  every  thoughtful 
person  that  there  can  be  no  intellectual, 
no  physical,  no  spiritual  discipline  that 
has  not  for  its  basis  a  status  of  obedi- 
ence. In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  our  attitude  towards  the  external 
things  in  life  manifests  itself  in  one  of 
two  ways:  it  is  either  an  obedient  one 
or  an  opposing  one;  in  other  words, 
obedience  or  rebellion.  Rebellion  does 
not  necessarily  mean  open  warfare. 
Rebellion  is  found  in  those  eternal  mis- 
givings that  prompt  people  to  question, 
to  doubt,  finally,  to  resist.  Obedience 
manifests  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  receptive  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
tlie  mind.  Obedience  is  not  alone  an 
acknowledgment  to  a  higher  authority, 
to  a  higher  intelligence,  or  to  a  greater 
study  of  perfection ;  obedience  is  fun- 
damentally a  status  of  humility,  of  re- 
ceptiveness,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of 
self.  Obedience  prompts  one  to  fol- 
low that  which  is  higher  and  better  in 
life.  Obedience  deals  with  advanced 
living,  and  takes  men  and  women  away 
from  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 
makes  them  yield  to  temptation  and 
wrong.  Obedience,  as  a  law  of  God,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  spirit 
that  vields  to  the  influence  of  evil. 
Obedience  requires  great  powers  of  re- 
sistance, power  to  resist  ourselves 
when  we  are  not  at  our  best,  powers  to 
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resist  others  when  they  would  inislcail 
us. 

The  law  of  obedience  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  our  moral  or  spiritual 
lives ;  it  goes  also  to  our  physical  well- 
being  and  aids  fundamentally  also  in 
our  intellectual  lives,  because  it  means 
discipline,  or  subjection  to  law  and  to 
order.  In  our  intellectual  lives,  we  are 
dependent  upon  educational  authority. 
In  law,  especially,  do  we  rest  our  judg- 
ment upon  the  wise  decisions  of 
others ;  in  medicine,  we  rest  our  con- 
clusions upon  superior  medical  ability 
and  upon  the  investigations  of  the  lab- 
oratory. 

This  superior  intellectual  develop- 
ment requires  a  very  high  standard  of 
patience — patience  that  is  really  the 
key  to  learning  and  to  greatness.  This 
power  of  patience  is  very  beautifully 
set  forth  in  an  address  of  President 
Hadley  of  Yale  University  entitled 
"The  Power  of  Patience,"  and  printed 
in  one  of  the  Worth-While  series. 

We  know  how  indispensable  this 
power  is  as  a  safe-guard  to  man  as  a 
means  of  devotion  to  study.  Such  pa- 
tience pre-supposes  obedience.  There 
could  be  no  patience  without  it.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  law  of  our  being, 
of  our  well-being,  of  our  progress,  and 
really  of  our  exaltation.  Obedience 
manifests  itself  in  the  attitude  which 
we  take  toward  life,  toward  our  fel- 
low-men, towards  our  environment, 
and  toward  God. 

Furthermore,  obedience  is  vital  in 
family  life.  The  young  man  sent  out 
from  the  home,  or  the  young  woman 
with  an  obedient  attitude  toward  the 
higher  requirements  of  life,  is  in  a 
position  to  assimilate  the  blessings  and 
the  knowledge  that  come  to  them 
through  study  and  experience.  Obe- 
dience is  a  safe-guard  to  the  children 
against  temptation,  against  the  pursuit 
of  false  pleasures.     The  child,  there- 


lore,  goes  forth  nito  the  world  with  no 
higher  degree  of  safety  than  he  has 
acquired  by  that  discipline  which  comes 
from  the  spirit  of  obedience.  There  is 
no  higher  lesson  taught  us  in  life  than 
this  ancient  law  which  God  made  fun- 
damental in  the  guidance  and  preser- 
vation of  His  people. 

Living  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel* 

"The  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  that  it  is  upon  us, 
the  teachers  of  the  children,  to  carry 
into  effect,  in  large  measure,  the  grand 
spiritual  teachings  of  this  great  con- 
ference. There  is  not  a  man  or  a  wom- 
an who  has  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  this 
conference  who  has  not  been  built  up 
in  his  or  her  faith,  who  has  not  been 
inspired  with  a  firmer  and  deeper  de- 
termination to  live  the  laws  of  God 
and  keep  His  commandments.  But  the 
work  for  this  conference  would  be  in- 
complete, in  my  mind,  if  the  men  and 
women  who  have  heard  these  good 
words  do  not  go  to  their  homes,  to 
their  work,  to  their  schools,  to  their 
children,  and  give  to  them  some  meas- 
ure of  the  great  inspiration  that  has 
been  with  us. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  this  Church  to  make  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  of  boys  and  girls. 
\^arious  and  many  means  are  devised 
to  achieve  this  purpose,  but  the  choice 
one  is  that  every  teacher,  every  man 
and  every  woman  who  undertakes  the 
great  labor  of  teaching  boys  and  girls 
the  Gospel  truths,  shall  himself  and 
herself  be  the  embodiment  of  those 
principes  and  those  truths." 


*Sentiment  by  Elder  Stephen  L.  Rich- 
ards, at  Conference  of  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  at  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City,    ,^pril   9th,    1916. 


Our  right  to  enjoyment  is  limited  by  the  similar  right  of  those  who  live 
a*  the  same  time  as  ourselves. — Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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The  War  and  Palestine 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 

When  one  reads  of  the  iron  bands  or 
cannons  now  almost  encirling  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  has  become  a  great 
depot  for  the  collection  of  war  munitions, 
one  naturally  wonders  what  the  fate  of 
that  historic  city  is  to  be  when  this  war 
is  over.  The  Zionist  movement  has  had 
as  one  of  its  pnrposes-  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Jew  in  the  land  of  his  an- 
cestors. Palestine,  however,  is  not  a  very 
desirable  country  from  a  commerical  or 
an  agricultural  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
land  laid  waste  that  will  require  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  develop  its  re- 
sources and  bring  back  its  ancient  vital- 
ity. If  we  exclude  some  parts  of  the  Bal- 
kans it  is  from  a  material  point  of  view 
the  most  worthless  ot  all  the  countries 
over  which  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
are  now  fighting. 

There  has  not  been  much  speculation 
about  Palestine  and  one  is  led  to  ask 
whether  the  freedom  of  that  land  depends 
upon  the  victory  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  great  powers  now  at  war,  and  further 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  Palestine 
were  the  war  to  be  a  draw. 

If  the  Allies  should  win  England  would 
very  naturally  prefer  to  make  out  of  that 
country,  including  Syria  to  the  north  of 
it,  a  buiTer  state,  a  sort  of  protection 
against  the  future  possibility  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Egypt. 

If  the  Germans  win  it  would  be  quite 
natural  for  them  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  or  the  allies.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  if  the 
Germans  win,  Turkey  will  undergo  very 
great  changes  in  her  economic  and  polit- 
ical history.  Turkey  will  need  money,  so 
will  Germany,  and  the  Jews  will,  no 
doubt,  be  called  upon  to  make  some 
heavy  loans  to  both;  a  circumstance 
which  would  be  an  inducement  to  Turkey 
under  pressure  from  Germany,  to  sur- 
render Palestine.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other contingency  that  is  likely  to  arise 
that  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
future  of  the  Holy  Land  and  that  is  the 


destiny  of  Poland.  Both  the  central 
powers  and  Russia  have  promised  the 
I'des  autonomy,  a  sort  of  independent 
government  of  their  own  under  certain 
control  either  from  Petrograd  or  Berlin. 
However,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
tlie  war,  Poland  has  a  Jewish  problem 
which  is  very  perple.xing  to  her  at  the 
present  time.  As  long  as  there  were  only 
a  certain  number  of  Jews  in  Poland  the 
Jews  and  the  Poles  got  along  fairly  amic- 
ably together.  They  were  both  in  the 
pale  of  Russsian  persecution.  In  late 
years,  however,  Jews  from  the  western 
part  of  Russia  have  emigrated  in  large 
numbers  to  Poland  and  these  new 
comers  have  upset  the  political  equilib- 
rium of  Poland.  Many  parts  of  that 
country  have  come  quite  exclusively  into 
Jewish  control  in  political  matters  and 
the  "Jew  in  politics"  has  been  a  source 
of  irritation  to  the  Polish  leaders  and  it 
resulted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
considerable  persecution  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Poles.  This  disturbed  condition  of 
Poland  would,  in  the  future,  become  more 
and  more  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  make  the 
problem  of  its  government  extremely  em- 
barrassing, either  to  Petrograd  or  to 
Berlin.  It  would  be  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  either,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Poles  themselves,  to  induce  a  large 
emigration  of  Jews  from  that  country. 
Where  could  they  be  placed?  What 
country  is  ready  or  willing  to  receive 
them? 

Palestine,  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, might  easily  accommodate  a  mil- 
lion Jews  without  interfering  with  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  as  well  as  other  nationalities 
of  that  country  of  which  there  are  only  a 
few.  The  great  nations  of  Europe  will 
want  Jewish  money  whether  they  belong 
to  the  Allies  or  to  the  Teutons.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Jews  will  want  some  out- 
let for  their  persecuted  brethren  in 
Poland  and  parts  of  Russia  and  there  is, 
at  present,  no  easier  solution  of  that  dif- 
ficult p'roblem  than  the  opening  of  Pales- 
tine to  the  settlement  of  the  Jews. 
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Teacher-Training  Department 


Under  Supervision  of  Milton  Bennion,  Howard  R.  Driggs  and  Adam  S.  Bennion 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

1.  Practical  Problem.  Pupil  Prepar- 
ation. 

2.  Brumbaugh — The  Making  of  a 
Teacher. 

Chapter  7.     The  Building  of  Ideals. 

Chapter  8.     Feeling  and  Imagination. 

These  two  chapters  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  one  lesson  -imder  the  general 
heading — Building  of  Ideals.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  addition  to  imagination  and  feeling,  in 
the  narrower  sense,  it  is  csesntial  to  cul- 
tivate the  will.  To  be  effectual  ideals 
must  be  objects  of  desire. 

With  children  the  ideal  is  expressed 
concretely  in  the  example  of  their  elders 
and  character  expression  made  by  read- 
ings or  class  exercises  in  biography  and 
story.  In  the  period  of  youth  the  con- 
structive imagination  develops  the  power 
of  building  ideals  in  the  abstract,  by  put- 
ting together  a  variety  of  elements  var- 
iously experienced  or  thought  of.  The 
most  important  work  any  teacher  has 
to  do  is  to  foster  the  building  of  the  most 
worthy  ideals  attainable.  One  of  the 
most  note-worthy  statements  of  such  an 
ideal  is  that  contained  in  the  "Sermon 
on  the  Mount."  which  culminates  in  the 
admonition,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect. 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect." 

The  Pupil's  Preparation 

[By   Adam   S.   Bennion,] 

As  pointed  out  in  last  month's  article, 
the  teacher's  preparation  determines  very 
largely  his  success.  If  any  one  thing  can 
possibly  be  more  helpful  it  is  more  prep- 
Iiaration — particularly  if  it  involves  the 
pupils     as    well    as    the     tearlur       Many 


Sunday  School  workers  maintain  that  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  home  study  on 
Sunday  School  lessons  and  some  such 
workers  through  their  enthusiasm  and 
native  ability  are  getting  fairly  good  re- 
.'iults:  but  their  cases  are  the  exceptions, 
which  prove  the  rule  that  the  best  reci- 
tations are  those  conducted  on  a  co-op- 
erative basis,  where  everybody  con- 
tributes to  everybody  else's  spiritual  up- 
building. The  ideal  class  is  not  the  class 
which  sits  dreamily  attentive  while  the 
teacher  talks,  but  rather  the  class  in 
which  all  the  members  participate  in  a 
\  ital  discussion  skillfully  directed  by  an 
enthusiastic  leader.  ^The  discussions 
here  presented,  of  course,  are  meant  to 
apply  only  to  pupils  old  enough  to  read 
and   exchange    ideas.) 

The  first  important  matter'  in  the  se- 
curing of  pupils'  home  preparation  is  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  The  teacher 
who  believes  in  preparation  and  who 
teaches  according  to  his  belief,  will  find 
a  means  of  securing  the  necessary  home 
study.  The  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
are  succeeding  in  getting  preparations 
indicates  that  it  is  possible  for  others  to 
do  so.  And  even  though  at  first  all  of 
the  pupils  in  a  class  may  not  be  induced 
to  prepare  at  home,  every  time  a  teacher 
gets  one  boy  or  girl  to  study  a  scriptural 
lesson  he  is  helping  that  boy  or  girl 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  habits  of 
a  lifetime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
proved recitation  thus  made  possible. 

The  teacher  needs  to  believe  in  prep- 
aration so  thoroughly  that  he  makes  it 
popular.  Under  such  a  condition  pugils 
will  delight  to  enter  into  the  discussions 
which  follow  naturally  upon  preparation, 
for  children  love  to  do  the  things  th.ii 
they  can  do  well. 

Next  to  tho   Ic.Tilior'';  l)clirf  in   prepar- 
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ation  is  his  aljility  to  make  good  lesson 
assignments.  "Next  chapter  next  time" 
doesn't  ordinarily  inspire  pupils  to  any 
great  effort  on  a  lesson  not  to  be  re- 
cited for  a  week.  Definite  time  ought 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  making  of  defi- 
nite, thoughtful  assignment  which  should 
be  a  "spur  to  interest,  a  challenge  to  ef- 
fort, and  a  guide  to  thought." 

The  teacher,  having  gone  over  the 
lesson  to  be  assigned,  can  easily  deter- 
mine what  might  serve  as  the  theme  for 
the  following  week's  discussion  and  by 
framing  a  pointed  question  or  two  can 
stimulate  and  direct  the  thought  of  his 
pupils  toward  some  interesting,  vital 
truth.  For  instance,  if  a  lesson  on  "The 
Atonement"  is  to  be  given,  this  question 
might  incite  investigation:  "How  can 
the  sacrifice  of  one  man  (Jesus  Christ) 
serve  to  free  mankind  from  the  sins  of 
another  man  (Adam)?"  or,  if  the  matter 
of  cigarette  smoking  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  parents  class,  perhaps  this 
question  would  stimulate  thought:  "If 
you  discovered  that  your  boy  of  fifteen 
was    smoking   what   would   you    do   with 


him?"  In  general  if  some  problem  can 
be  given  the  class  for  solution  they  have 
something  upon  which  to  focus  attention 
during  the  week. 

In  the  smaller  classes,  of  course,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  make  more  individ- 
ual assignments  so  that  each  child  may 
liave  a  task  to  work  on.  One  very  suc- 
cessful teacher  used  to  hand  each  of  her 
pupils  a  written  question  to  be  answered 
the  following  Sunday.  Various  devices 
may  be  adopted — the  important  thing  is 
to  secure  individual  activity  during  the 
week  looking  toward  a  splendid  co-oper- 
ative effort  on  Sunday  morning. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  when  as- 
signments have  been  made,  that  they  be 
covered.  The  child  who  prepares  care- 
fully, only  to  find  that  his  preparation  is 
not  called  for,  soon  becomes  discour- 
aged. 

It  is  suggested  that  sample  assign- 
ments might  be  made,  either  in  Union 
or  Local  Board  Meeting,  by  different 
teachers. 

See  Brumbaugh,  "The  Making  of  a 
Teacher."  Chapter  20. 


a. 
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"Father,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  been  unhappy  today.  How  could 
I  be  so  miserable  when  all  through  the  day  Thou  didst  uphold  me  with  Thy 
love  and  care?  Forgive  me.  Lord,  for  thus  dishonoring  Thee,  and  give  me 
such  a  sense  of  what  Thou  art  to  me  that  henceforth  when  I  am  unhappy  for 
lack  of  anything,  I  mav  remember  that  I  have  Thee  and  be  satisfied." — Edward 
Leigh  Fell. 


G' 
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Only  One  Mother 

There's  only  one  mother ;  she's  yours ;  she's  mine. 
She's  an  angel  of  mercy,  sweet  and  sublime. 
She's  a  savior  of  men,  a  heroine  divine, 
She's  your  darling  mother ;  she's  also  mine. 

She  clings  to  her  own  when  others  have  fled. 

Who  gave  them  but  stones,  while  she  gave  them  bread ; 

She  cared  for  them  by  night  and  by  day, 

While  others  impatient  went  far  away. 

She  held  to  her  own  e'en  unto  death, 
P.lessing  their  names  with  her  last  breath. 
Such  a  savior  of  men,  a  heroine  divine, 
Is  your  darling  mother,  and  also  mine. 


Superintendents'  Department 


General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Dat'id  0.   McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JUNE,  1916 

While  of  these  emblems  we  partake 
In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake, 
Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 
Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JUNE,  1916 

FOURTH  COMMANDMENT 
(Exodus  20:8-11) 

Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor, 
and  do  all  thy  work :  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates :  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it. 


Uniform  Subject   for  June  Fast  Day 
THE  SABBATH   DAY 


I  rcliminary   music. 

Abstract  of  minutes 

Notices. 

Song,  "Gent! 
.Strain,"  No.  57. 

Prayer. 

Song  Service; 
Sabbath  Morning, 


Raise      tlie       Sacred 


Welcome,  Welcome. 
No.  82:  "Sweet  Sab- 
bath Day,"  No.  194:  "Welcome  Happy 
Sunday,"  No.  113:  "Break  Not  the  Sab- 
hath   Day,"   No.    112. 

Sacrament  Gem. 

.administration  of  the  Sacrament. 

Concert  Recitation  (Fourth  command- 
ment) recited  by  a  boy,  a  class,  then  by 
the    entire    school. 

Department  Work:  15  minutes  to  be 
^ivcn    in    each    class    fexcept    tlie    Fnnrtli 


\  car   Theological)    on    tiic   subject   "The 
Sabbath   Day." 

Outline   for   Teachers 

The  Sabbath  Day. 
When   instituted. 
Purpose. 
Needs  of  Sabbath. 

(a)  Spiritual. 

(b)  Temporal. 
Keeping   it    Holy. 

(a)  At  Sunday  School. 

(b)  At  other  meetings. 

(c)  At  home. 
Reassembly  and  dismissal. 

Mother's   Day,    May    14 

The  uniform  exercises  outlined  in  the 
.April  number  of  the  Juvexile  Instructor 
should  be  given  May  !4th — that  day  hav- 
iiicr  been   designated   as   "Mothers'   Day." 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer 


Conference  of  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  was  held 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sun- 
day, April  9th,  1916,  at  7  p.  m.  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  presided  over  the 
largest  body  of  Sunday  School  workers 
ever  brought  together  in  the  Tabernacle. 
The    following    program    was    rendered: 

1.  Singing  by  the   congregation,  "Joy- 

ful Song." 

2.  Prayer,  J.  W.  Walker. 

3.  Organ  Solo,  "Good  Night"  (Nevin), 

Edward  P.  Kimball. 

4.  Roll  call,  report,  presentation  of  au- 

thorities. 

5.  Baritone    Solo,    "Hosanna,"    Horace 

S.  Ensign. 

6.  Topic:      "The    New    Plan    for    Local 

Board    Meetings:    Its    Advantages 

and  How  to  Obtain  Them." 
Responses:  six  minutes  each  by  three 

Stake    Superintendents: 
Jesse  W.  Hoopes,  Supt.  of  Box  Elder 

Stake. 
C.   W.   Whitaker,      Supt.    of     Alpine 

Stake. 
C.  E.  Dinwoodey,  Supt.  of  Bingham 

Stake. 

7.  Trio    for    Violin,    Harp    and    Organ, 

Romania   Hyde,   Lvdia  White,  and 
Edward  P.  Kimball 

8.  Topic:     "The    Sunday    School    as    a 

Missionary    Force." 

Responses;  six  minutes  by  two  mis- 
sion  Presidents: 

C.    A.    Callis,    President   of    Southern 
States  Mission. 

Walter    Monson,    President    Eastern 
States    Mission. 
-9.     Singing,  "Oh  it  is  Wonderful,"  Song 
Book,    No.   254,    Congregation. 

10.  Remarks,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

11.  Singing,    "The      Lord    is    my     Shep- 

herd."  Song   Book,   No.   212,    Con- 
gregation. 

12.  Benediction,   Elder   H.   J.   Grant. 

Items  from  Statistical  Report  of  1915 

Total  number  of  schools,  1,362;  a  gain 
(if  thirteen  over  the  previous  year. 

Dept.                    Enrollment  Gains     Losses 
Officers    &   Teach- 
ers        21,761       35 

Parents    13,239      15,820 

Theological    30,837       2,360      ... 

Second  Intermediate  26,205       2,841       

First    Intermediate  36,198       2.865      

Primarv     25,441       813 

Kindergarten     ....    29,181       1,979 

Cradle   Roll 17,200       3.168       

Stake    Board      ,    ,  .         667       211 

Totals    200,729     11.234     18.858 


The  loss  in  the  teaching  department  is 
prcTbably  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  one- 
teacher  plan.  The  loss  in  the  Parents' 
Department  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact 
that  in  1914  the  statistics  were  based  on 
the  enrollment,  while  in  1915  only  the 
a\  crage  attendance  was  recorded.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  1,003  more 
parents  in  attendance  each  Sunday  in 
1915  than  in   1914. 

Of  the  regular  pupils,  70,772  are  boys 
and  77,090  girls,  a  difference  of  6,328  in 
favor  of  the  girls;  a  gain  of  925  over  last 
year.  The  gains  in  theological  depart- 
ment (2,360),  second  intermediate  (2,841), 
and  first  intermediate  (2,865),  are  very 
gratifying  because  it  is  said  that  it  is  in 
these  departments  we  lose  the  Sunday 
School  children.  In  our  schools  the  in- 
crease in  these  departments  in  the  last 
two  years  has  reached  the  gratifying 
total  of  13,461.  Between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty  our  enrollment  in- 
creased 9,707. 

Average  attendance  of  officers  and 
teachers:  stakes,  64%,  a  gain  of  one  per 
cent;  missions,  81%,  a  loss  of  two  per 
cent. 

Pupils  in  the  stakes,  57%,  a  loss  of  one 
per  cent. 

Missions,  63%,  a  los  of  four  per  cent, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  war  conditions  in 
Europe. 

In  Great  Britain  we  have  2,249  Sunday 
School  workers;  Holland,  1,119;  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  2,202;  Japan,  509. 

In  the  United  States  missions,  8,143. 

.^  Sunday  School  is  again  reported  in 
Colonia  Juarez,  Mexico,  with  201  mem- 
lers. 

The  largest  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
Church  are: 

Forest  Dale,  Granite  Stake 878 

Sixteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City 814 

Fairview,  Sanpete  Stake 764 

LeGrand,    Liberty    Stake 757 

Eleventh  Ward,   Ensign   Stake 740 

Second   Ward,   Liberty   Stake 726 

The  largest  Cradle  Rolls  are  reported 
:is  follows: 

Sixteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  Stake    .  .  .  270 

Second  Ward,  Brigham  City 191 

l.ovell,    Big    Horn 177 

28th  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City 169 

Sandy,  Jordan  Stake 164 


Suggestive  Program  for  May  Union 

1.  Unfinished  business. 

2.  Routine  work  of  Secretary,   Simda\ 
morning.     (Outline  and   discussion  ) 

3    Stnrv  of  "Testis  the  Christ  " 


ChoriSers  and  Organifts*  Department 

Joseph  Ballantyne, .  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Geo  D.  Pyper  and  Edward  P.  Kimball 

His  Creatures,  All 


Words  by  Alfred  G.  Rees. 
Moderato. 


Music  by  Edw.  P,  Kimball. 


I 

1.  The  Lord,  He   sent  the  pret-ty  birds  To   fill   the    world  with       song;         In 

2.  And  who  are   we,  that  we  should  dare  To  take  the  life    of  one  Of 
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des  -  ert  wild  and  for  -  est  cool.  He    placed  a      happy 
an  -  y     of  these  harmless  things  Be  -  cause  it  gives  us 
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dashing  streams  the  fish  -  es  sport,  His     creatures,  too,  are  they.         In 

lives  are   sa-cred      with     the  Lord,  He     says  of  each  "they're  mine"         So 
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earth  or    sea,  Where  e'er  we    go,  His 
let    us    love    His        creatures  all.  To 
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Words  by  Lillian  Foster 
Andante  e  Legato 


Beautiful  May 


Music  by  K.  E.  Fordham 


1.  Beau-ti-ful  May  has     come  a  -  gain,      With   her  wealth  of    joy  and    cheer, 

2.  The  gentle   breezes   laugh   and    play,    Humming  of  bees  to   hail    the       day; 
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birds  and  sparkling 
flows  the    bab-ling 


rain,  Bespeak  His      Spirit      ev  -  er       near, 
brook,  As  they  welcome  the  month  of      May. 
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Subjects  for  June  Union 

Thought  Explanations 

fa)  When  notes  are  sufficiently 
learned  the  content  of  the  text  should 
be  explained,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
terpretation  of  the   song. 

(b)  A  means  of  emotional  develop- 
ment. (Music  is  the  language  of  the  emo- 
tions and  here  is  where  it  makes  its 
strongest  appeal.) 

(c)  As  a  disciplinary  factor,  (If  the 
pupil  feels  the  content  of  the  text  it  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  interest;  hence  to  disci- 
pline.) 

(d)  Music  in  itself  is  neither  moral 
nor  immoral,  and  becomes  so  only  by  as- 
sociation. 

(e)  Music  enhances  the  value  of  that 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  becomes  a 
mighty  factor  in  emphasizing  the  truths 
contained  in  our  Sunday  School  hymns. 

(f)  Teach  the  truth  in  the  text,  impel 
the  pupils  to  feel  it.  and  through  their 
feeling  side  persuade  them  to  make 
these  truths  a  part  of  their  lives. 

"Thought  Explanations" 

By  loscph  Ballantyne. 

Notes  learned  and  words  memorized 
open  the  way  for  spiritualizing  the  song. 
By  this  we  mean  the  appeal  made  to  our 
emotions  through  the  feelings.  If  we  have 
a  clear  concept  of  the  word  meaning,  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  at  once  take  hold 
and  we  color  the  music  through  our  emo- 
tional expression. 

\\'e  cannot  feci  intensely,  or  at  all,  the 


meaning  of  the  text,  until  the  thought  or 
sentiment  becomes  a  part  of  us,  hence  the 
importance  of  thought  explanations. 

Without  this  we  are  powerless  to  feel, 
hence  unable  to  rightly  express,  and 
without  such  expression  our  songs  are 
dull  and  monotonous.  We  do  not  enjoy 
a  sermon,  play,  or  opera  unless  we  live 
completely  the  sentiment  of  it — until 
we  absorb  the  very  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  it. 

In  just  such  fashion  do  we  enjoy  th»^ 
singing  of  a  song.  Its  enjoyment  de- 
pends very  largely,  however,  upon  our 
power  to  feel. 

If  one  is  singing  "Catch  the  Sunshine'' 
the  feeling  of  happiness  and  optimism 
should  at  once  possess  us  and  will  if  we 
assimilate  the  thought  and  have  the 
power  to  feel.  'While  of  these  emblems 
we  partake"  must  of  necessity  arouse 
within  us  an  entirely  different  emotion. 
vVe  have  then  a  feeling  of  hallowed  sac- 
redness,  intermixed  with  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility  and  thankfulness,  that  an 
important  ordinance  had  been  given  us, 
that  we  may  properly  remember  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  The  power 
to  interpret  and  impart  these  thoughts  is 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  chorister 
and  is  the  effective  key  to  good  singing. 

Time-Keeping  in  Music 

I    What- it  involves. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  relative  value 
of  notes. 

2.  Knowledge   of  the   "time   signa- 
ture." 
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a.    Wliat    il   is. 

Ii.   What    each    ligiire    staiuls 
for. 

3.  .-K  regular  beat. 

4.  Giving  every  note  the  proper 
number  of  beats. 

I.   Necessity    of   strict    time-keeping. 

1.  From  composer's  standpoint. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  sym- 
etry. 

3.  Regularity  is  a  law  of  nature. 
(Seasons,  heart-beats,  habits, 
etc.) 

4.  We  memorize  a  melody  accord- 
ing to  its  time,  more  than  from 
the  melodic  succession  of  its 
notes.  (Demonstrate  by  tap- 
ping some  familiar  song  on  a 
table,  in  correct  time,  and  then 
playin.Q  its  melody  notes  with- 
out regard  for  their  time  value. 
Which  way  is  it  recognized  most 
readily?) 

5.  Time-keeping  is  the  measure- 
ment used  by  the  composer  in 
constructing  his  work,  and  an 
observance  of  its  laws  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  reproduce  it 
as  he  sets  it  down.  It  is  the 
musician's  "yard-stick,"  his 
"compass,"   his   "graduate." 

II. .  Deviations  from  strict  time-keeping. 
1.  Logical. 

a.   Indicated  by  composer. 


f).   Natural  expression  of  the 
text,  or  music. 
1.   Illogical. 

a.  "Sentimentalism."  Any 
wilful  or  arbitrary  exag- 
geration of  tempo  not  jus- 
tified by  common  sense, 
good  taste  and  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  music. 
Robert  Schumann  said,  on 
this  point:  "Play  in  time. 
The  playing  of  some  peo- 
ple is  like  the  gait  of  a 
drunkard.  Make  not  such 
your   models." 

"Keep        time,"        says 
Shakespeare;    "How    sour 
sweet  music  is  when  time 
is   broke,   and   no   propor- 
tion kept." 
I  \'.   Chorister    and    Organist   equally    re- 
sponsible for  correct  time-keep- 
ing. 

1.  Songs  should  be  taught  correctly 
in   time. 

2.  Songs  should  be  played  in  time. 
Note:     Expression   should  have   as  its 

foundation  technical  correctness.  "It  is 
(litlicult  to  orate  if  one  cannot  form  a 
.ijrammatical  sentence."  One  does  not 
trim  a  dress  until  it  is  cut  out  and  sewed 
together.  Observe  the  architect,  the 
tailor,  the  painter,  the — but  why  multiply 
examples  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
obeying  law? 
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WORK  FOR  JUNE 

For  the  three  Sundays  of  this  month, 
including  Calendar  Sunday,  the  following 
lessons   are   suggested: 

1.  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Home. 

2.  Family    Worship. 

3.  Sunday  in  the  Home. 
Material    for    these    lessons    may     be 

found  in  the  book  alreadj'  recommended: 
"Religious  Education  in  the  Family," 
Cope,  Chapters  XI,  XII,  and  XIII.  It 
is  advised  that  the  classes  consider  care- 
fully one  of  these  chapters  each  Sun- 
day, using  the  local  Sunday  for  other 
work  along  these  lines,  or  for  such  lec- 
ture or  other  exercise  as  the  stake  and 
local  supervisors  may  determine. 

Lesson  I.     The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Home 

The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Home,  is 
full     of     meat     for     discussion.       These 


thoughts  should  receive  emphasis:  (1) 
Love  for  the  Bible  can  be  best  cultivated 
in  the  home.  Parents  will  find  nothing 
lietter  than  the  choice  Bible  stories  for 
their  little  ones.  Let  these  be  told  or  read 
by  parents  and  children  frequently  in  the 
simple  language  of  the  Bible.  The  child 
will  gradually  absorb  their  spirit  and 
meaning,  and  they  will  become,  as  Mr. 
Cope  says,  a  part  of  his  heritage.  (2) 
Let  the  discussion  clear  up  these  points: 

(a)  What  keeps  families  from  en- 
joying the  Bible  more  in  their 
homes? 

(b)  What  practical  methods  can 
be  adopted  to  get  more  family 
reading  of  the  scriptures? 

(c)  Which  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
best  suited  for  family  reading? 

Lesson  II.     Family  Worship 

This  lesson  opens  a  vital  subject.    The 
restoration  of  general  family  worship  is 
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most  iJesirabU-.  How  can  it  best  be 
I'rniight  about?  What  are  the  causes  that 
have  led  and  are  leading  families  from 
good  old  i)ractices  of  prayer  and  fireside 
Gospel  teachings?  What  are  the  results 
already  apparent  and  likely  to  come  from 
our  lack  in  these  matters?  Suggest  some 
practical  things  to  do  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  true  religious  worship  in  the  home. 

Lesson    III.     Sunday    in    the    Home 

This  lesson  correlates  closely  with  the 
two  just  sketched.  How  should  Sunday 
be  observed  at  home?  Should  the  day  be 
marked  in  its  difference  from  other  days? 
In  what  ways?  How  can  the  desired 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath  be  fostered  in  the 
Home?  What  things  most  need  correct- 
mg  in  our  Sundays  at  home?  What  ac- 
tivities should  be  permitted  children  on  a 
Sabbath  when  they  are  out  of  Sunday 
School  or  sacrament  meeting? 

A  great  many  very  vital  questions  grow 
out  of  this  topic.  It  is  most  likely  that 
many  classes  will  desire  more  than  one 
Sunday,  more  completely  to  discuss  the 
subject.  If  so,  the  local  Sunday  may  be 
used. 

Make  the  Work  Practical 

It  is  especially  desired  that  these  les- 
sons be  taken  up  in  a  practical  way.  The 
aim  should  be  to  suggest  things  to  do 
that  parents  can  do.  There  is  little  need 
to  argue  the  need  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Home.  But  how  can  we  best  get  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Bible  there?  It  may 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  certain  stories 
from  the  Bible,  suitable  for  family  read- 
mg,  read  in  class.    An  object  lesson  deal- 


ing with  what  to  do  is  sometimes  worth 
.1  half  a  dozen  sermons. 

."^o  with  family  worshi|).  Give  us  a 
I'lan  that  is  simple  and  easy  to  follow — 
a  plan  that  works.  There  may  be  niem- 
I  ITS  of  the  class  who  do  succeed  in  car- 
r\iiig  on  family  worship  effectively.  Let 
lis  hear  how  they  achieve  it. 

.\s  to  Sunday  in  the  home,  what  can 
\\c  do  to  reduce  this  chasing  habit  of 
parents  and  children  even  a  little?  How 
ran  we  provide  sensible,  restful  things  to 
ilo  for  old  and  young — things  that  har- 
monize with  the  Sabbath  spirit?  It  is  of 
Ijttle  use  to  try  to  stop  all  activity  on  the 
Salibath;  it  cannot  be  done.  But  if  we 
can  turn  Sabbath  activities  days  to  bet- 
ter account,  we  shall  have  done  some- 
tiiiug. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Cope  are  help- 
ful. Add  to  these  suggestions  of  your 
own.  Make  the  lessons  get  at  the  needs 
of  parents  and  help  them. 

Parents'  Library 

For  July  the  following  book  is  recom- 
mended: "Training  of  the  Human  Plant," 
by  Luther  Burbank.  Price  60c,  postpaid. 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  richest,  sweet- 
est, sanest  little  volumes  that  has  been 
written  in  many  years.  Luther  Burbank, 
as  many  know,  is  the  plant  wizard  of  Cal- 
ifornia. He  has  done  wonders  with  plant 
life,  in  developing  new  varieties  of  fruits 
and  flowers  and  vegetables.  Now  he  gives 
us  his  thoughts  on  the  human  plant. 
Every  parent  should  know  this  book.  Let 
it  be  purchased  at  once  that  it  may  be 
had  for  review  on  the  Calendar  Sunday 
in   July. 
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Second  Year- 


Lives  of  the  Apos- 
tles 


[By    Edward    H.    Anderson] 

i^esson   16.— The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  (Continued) 

Keasons  for  Hatred  Between  Grecians 
and  Hebrews:  A  mere  glimpse  at  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  at  this  time,  is 
not  only  very  interesting,  but  will  tend 
to  explain  the  enmity  that  existed  be- 
tween the  Greek  Jews  and  the  orthodox 
Jews  at  Jerusalem. 


The  Assyrians  and  Babylonian  captiv- 
ities had  scattered  Israel,  who  had  long 
been  removed,  even  as  the  Lord  said  they 
would  be  (Deut.  28:25),  "unto  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth."  Generally  they 
had  been  given  full  scope  for  their  indi- 
vidual energies,  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  had  been  transplanted.  They  had, 
therefore,  developed  remarkable  aptitude 
in  trade,  business  and  commerce,  for 
which  these  scattered  Jews  were  known 
in  the  apostles'  day,  and  for  wliich  the 
Jews  are  noted  even  up  to  our  own  day. 

Only  few,  comparatively,  had  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  under  the  permission  of 
Cyrus,    to     rebuild    their   city   and     their 
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temple.  The  remainder,  though  jealously 
guarding  their  traditions,  made  their 
homes  in  many  lands,  where  they  had 
gradually  multiplied,  until  as  Josephus 
says  ("Antiq.  of  Jews,"  14:7:2),  "the  hab- 
itable earth  is  full  of  our  nation."  These 
were  known  a^  tne  "Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sion" (Deut.  28:25:  Psalms  147:2;  2  Mace. 
1:27;  Ezra  6:16;  John  7:35;  James  1:1; 
Peter  1:1). 

The  contact  of  Greek  and  Jew  fjohn 
7:35)  was  of  momentous  consequence  to 
both  races.  Farrar  points  out  ("Life  and 
Works  of  St.  Paul,"  Book  2:7)  that  the 
effect  on  the  Greek  was  less  marked  than 
on  the  Jew,  and  Judaism  was  more  Hel- 
lenized  by  the  contact  than  Hellenism 
was  Judaised.  The  "Sons  of  the  Dis- 
persion" totally  lost  their  mother  tongue, 
and  in  the  end,  the  Greek  language  was 
the  means  of  the  very  preservation  of 
the  scriptures,  for  Greek  became  empliat- 
ically  the  language  of  the  Christians.  "In 
every  considerable  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was 
held  in  Greek,  and  these  services  were 
perfectly  open  to  any  one  who  liked  to 
be  present  at  them."  "Multitudes  of 
early  converts  had  been  Jewisli  prose- 
lytes before  they  became  Christian  dis- 
ciples. They  oasred  from  the  synagogues 
of  the  Hellenists  (i.  e.,  Grecian  Jews) 
into  the  Church  of  Christ." 

For  many  reasons  there  was  a  deep  an- 
tagonism between  the  orthodox  Jews, 
who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  was 
possible  to  observe  strictly  the  Levitical 
law,  and  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews, 
and  others  of  the  Dispersion.  The  spirit 
of  toleration  for  the  pagan  systems  by 
which  the  Tews  of  the  Dispersion  were 
surrounded  was  "regarded  by  the  stricter 
or  orthodox  Jews  as  an  incipient  revolt 
from  Mosaism,"  and  this  they  could  not 
tolerate.  Hence  the  feelings  of  antipathy 
between  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  Gre- 
cians (Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews)  which 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  early 
Christians,  the  apostles  and  disciples  cf 
Christ — who  were  almost  .exclusively  He- 
brews. "Their  feelings  towards  those 
who  were  Hellenists  (Grecian  Jews)  in 
principles  as  well  as  in  language,  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  otlier  Jews,  how- 
ever much  it  might  be  softened  by  Chris- 
tian love"  (Farrar  "Life  and  Works  of 
St.  Paul,"  Book  2:7).  Jealousies  were  on 
these  accounts  easily  kindled,  and  it  is 
entirely  natural,  therefore,  that  "when  the 
number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied, 
there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Hebrews"  (Acts  6:1),  even 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Seven  Wise  Men  Chosen.  The 
iuinicdiiile  la'i-e  of  tlie  nmrniurings  f'l 
ihc   Gretians  against    tlio   Hebrews  in   the 


Church  of  Christ,  arose  from  a  real  or 
fancied  neglect  of  the  widows  of  the 
Grecians.  The  Greeks  considered  that 
their  widows  were  not  as  well  cared  fo' 
in  the  daily  ministrations  of  supplies,  as 
were  those  of  the  Jews. 

That  the  apostles  were  not  party  to 
these  partialities,  if  these  really  existed,  is 
shown  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  gen- 
erosity with  which  they  met  the  com- 
plaints. They  summoned  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples  together,  who  were  then 
t<'!(!  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  the 
ai  ostles  should  "leave  the  word  of  God 
and  serve  tables."  It  was  necessary,  of 
course,  that  the  membership  should  have 
careful  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  atten- 
tion, but  it  was  even  more  essential  that 
the  apostles  should  be  free  to  preach  the 
word  and  add  new  converts  to  Christ. 
They  were  to  devote  themselves  "con- 
tinually to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of 
the  word,"  a  more  serious  and  important 
duty — an  injunction  quite  as  applicable 
today  as  in  the  rise  of  the  Church  in 
ancient  times.  Hence,  the  splendid  order 
and  duties  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  in 
our  day,  whose  special  mission  is  to  serve 
the  temporal  wants  of  the  Saints,  leaving 
the  apostles  free  to  preach  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  attend  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  community. 

The  apostles,  therefore,  counseled  the 
.slathered  multitudes  to  choose  from 
among  the  people  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom, who  were  to  take  charge  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church.  This  pleased 
the  multitude,  and  they  chose  Stephen, 
a  man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Par- 
menas.  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Anti- 
och.  These  were  named  to  the  apostles 
who,  having  first  prayed,  laid  their  hands 
on  the  Seven  .id  set  them  apart  for  this 
business  (Acts  6:1-6).  Prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  has  remained  the  true 
method  ever  afterwards  in  all  ordina- 
tions to  the  Priesthood  and  its  offices. 
These  seven  men  are  sometimes  named 
deacons,  but  they  are  not  so  called  in  the 
text  of  Acts,  nor  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Seven  were  not  deacons,  but  were  wise 
men  chosen  to  meet  the  special  condi- 
tions which  then  existed  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  pertaining  to  the  distribution 
of  supplies  to  the  people,  who  had  "all 
things  in  common." 

Some  of  these  men,  at  least,  certainly 
held  a  higher  priesthood  than  the  deacons 
of  today  liold,  for  Stephen  rivaled  tlie 
apostles  in  both  deed  and  word,  doing 
srreat  wonders  and  miracles  among  the 
people  (Acts  6:8');  while  Philip  preached 
riirist  niid  hapti7ed  the  Snmnrilaus  (Acts 
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8:12),  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Jerusalem  (Acts  8:38),  and 
preached  "in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to 
Caesarea,"  consequently  we  conclude  that 
the  "Seven"  were  simply  wise  and  faith- 
ful men  chosen  for  the  time  being  to 
look  after  the  poor,  and  to  relieve  the 
apostles  of  temporal  burdens  and  duties. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  We  have 
learned  that  the  first  to  oppose  the  apos- 
tles were  the  Sadducees,  who  were  the 
official  heirarchy  responsible  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  order  of  the  country,  for 
which  reason  they  feared  disturbances. 
Stephen,  one  of  the  Seven,  who  some 
commentators  believe  was  a  Hellenist, 
labored  among  the  Greek  speaking  Jews 
in  Jerusalem.  Owing  to  his  faith  and 
power,  these  Greek  Jews,  to  show  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Mosaic  law,  or,  per- 
haps, because  they  had  returned  from 
various  foreign  parts  to  the  sacred  city 
and  hence  wished  to  be  considered  more 
orthodo.x — -"were  not  able  to  resist  the 
wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he 
spake."  They,  therefore,  brought  the 
charge  against  Stephen,  for  the  first 
time  against  a  disciple,  of  disloyalty  to 
Judaism,  and  procured  persons  who  were 
willing  to  take  false  oaths  against  him. 
Thus,  bv  subornation,  they  obtained  false 
witnesses  who  testified  before  the  San- 
hedrin  that  Stephen  ceased  not  to  speak 
blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  God 
and  the  law  (Acts  6:8-15).  The  most  ac- 
tive against  him  were  the  Libertines,  who 
were  mainly  descendants  of  the  Jews 
taken  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  63,  and 
there  sold  as  slaves;  the  Cyrenians  of 
North  Africa,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
more  Jewish  than  the  Jews  themselves; 
the  Alexandrians,  who  lived  in  the  city 
that  was.  early  the  city  of  Jewish  phil- 
osophy, beginning  with  Aristobulus  (B.C. 
160)  and  ending  with  Philo  (A.  D,  40), 
and  a  city  which,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  became 
the  intellectual  capital  of  Christendom; 
and  them  of  Cilisia  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
6:9). 

As  stated,  these  people  of  the  syna- 
gogue in  Jerusalem  were  instrumental  in 
procuring  false  witnesses  against  Stephen 
who  accused  him  of  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  God.  This  was  a  new  charge 
against  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  the  of- 
fense moved  the  religious,  but  hereto- 
fore tolerant,  Pharisees  to  great  anger, 
and  deeply  affected  the  feelings  of  the 
people  to  antagonism. 

Stephen  was  arraigned  before  the 
council.  The  High  Priest  asked  him  if 
these  things  were  so,  if  these  accusa- 
tions were  true.  His  answer  and  defense 
were  given  in  an  address  of  great  sig- 
nificance    {.Acts    7:1-53).      This    was    so 


unconciliatory  that  it  utterly  failed  to 
pacify  the  peoole.  He  closed  his  elo- 
quent plea  by  this  cutting  declaration: 

"Ye  stififnecked  and  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do 
ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your 
fathers  persecuted?  and  they  have  slain 
them  which  shewed  before  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Tust  One;  of  whom  ye  have 
been  now  the  betrayers  and  murderers: 
who  have  received  the  law  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it"' 
(Acts  7:51-53.  Learn  to  repeat  this  pas- 
sage). 

When  the  people  heard  these  things 
they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  gnashed  their 
teeth  on  him,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's 
feet  whose  name  was  Saul,  stopped  their 
ears,  ran  upon  Stephen  with  one  accord, 
cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him 
to  death! 

Meanwhile,  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Stephen  looked  up  steadfastly 
into  heaven,  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
said,  "Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."  While  the  stones 
were  falling,  he  cried  out,  "Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit."  Then  kneeling,  he 
cried  again  with  .the  true,  forgiving, 
Christ-like  spirit  of  the  Master,  in  his 
heart.  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.  And  when  he  had  said  this  he 
fell  asleep"  (Acts  7:o4-60).  (Repeat 
Stephen's  glorious  testimony.  Acts  7:55, 
56;  also  Stephen's  accusation  against  the 
Jews,  Acts  7:51-53.  See  "Church  His- 
tory," p.  84,  Vol.  1.) 

The  career  of  Stephen  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  memorable  epoch.  Immense 
results  followed  from  his  preachings  and 
ministrations,  as  well  as  from  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  his  death.  Next 
to  the  Master  Himself,  who  gave  His  life 
that  men  might  live,  Stephen  thus  be- 
came the  first  Christian  martyr. 

A  Modern  Parallel.  That  manifesta- 
tions similar  to  St.  Stephen's,  just  de- 
scribed, were  enjoyed  by  the  founders  of 
the  restored  Church  of  Christ,  in  our 
day,  is  evidenced  from  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  first  conference  of  the 
Church  of  Latter-day  Saints: 

"On  the  9th  day  of  June,  1830,  we  held 
our  first  conference  as  an  organized 
Church.  Our  numbers  were  about  thirty, 
besides  whom  many  assembled  with  us, 
who  were  either  believers,  or  anxious  to 
learn.  Having  opened  by  singing  and 
prayer,  we  partook  together  of  the  em- 
lilems  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  then  proceeded  to  con- 
firm several  who  had  lately  been  bap- 
tized,  after  which   we  called  out  and  or- 
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dained  several  to  the  various  offices  of 
the  priesthood.  Much  exhortation  and 
instruction  was  given,  and  the  Holy 
flhost  was  poured  out  upon  us  in  a 
miraculous  manner — many  of  our  num- 
licr  prophesied,  whilst  others  had  the 
heavens  opened  to  their  view,  and  were 
so  overcome  that  wc  had  to  lay  them  on 
lieds,  or  other  convenient  places. 

".Among  the  rest  was  Brother  Newel 
Knight,  who  had  to  he  placed  on  a  bed, 
being  unable  to  help  himself.  By  his  own 
account  of  the  transaction  he  could  not 
understand  why  we  should  lay  him  on 
the  bed,  as  he  felt  no  sensibility  of  weak- 
ness. He  felt  his  heart  filled  with  love, 
with  glory  and  pleasure  unspeakable,  and 
could  discern  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  room;  when,  aH  of  a  sudden,  a  vision 
of  futurity  burst  upon  him.  He  saw 
there  represented  the  great  work  which 
tlirough  my  instrumentality  was  ye.t  to 
be  accomplished.  He  saw  heaven 
opened,  and  beheld  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high,  and  had  it  made  plain  to  his 
understanding  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  would  be  admitted  into  His 
presence,  to  enjoy  His  society  forever 
and  ever.  When  their  bodily  strength 
was  restored  to  these  brethren,  they 
shouted  hosannas  to  God  and  the  I,amb, 
and  rehearsed  the  glorious  things  which 
they  had  seen  and  felt,  whilst  they  were 
yet   in   the   spirit. 

"Such  scenes  as  these  were  calculated 
to  inspire  our  hearts  with  joy  unspeak- 
able, and  fill  us  with  awe  and  reverence 
for  that  Almighty  Being  by  whose  grace 
we  had  been  called  to  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about,  for  the  children  of  men, 
the  enjoyment  of  such  glorious  blessings 
as  were  now  poured  upon  us.  To  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  the  very  same  or- 
der of  things  as  observed  by  the  holy 
apostles  of  old:  to  realize  the  importance 
and  solemnity  of  such  proceedings,  and 
to  witness  and  feel  with  our  own  natural 
senses  the  like  glorious  manifestations 
of  the  power  of  the  priesthood:  the  gifts 
and  blessings  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  the 
goodness  and  condescension  of  a  mer- 
ciful God.  unto  such  as  obey  the  everlast- 
ing gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
combined  to  create  within ^us  sensations 
of  rapturous  gratitude,  and  inspire  us 
with  fresh  zeal  and  energy  in  the  cause 
of  truth." 

Lesson   17.     The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  (Concluded) 

Reflections  on  St.  Stephen.  By  this 
time,  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  quite  a  large  number  of  the  mul- 
titudinous body  of  priests  of  the  Jewish 


faith  in  Jerusalem  had  joined  the  apos- 
tles who,  with  their  followers,  seemed 
to  have  been  considered  merely  a  sect 
(.\cts  24:5:  28:22)  in  Judaism — the  sect 
of  the  Nazarines.  To  become  a  convert 
to  the  teachings  of  Christ  did  not,  up  to 
ihis  time,  involve  rupture  with  Judaism, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  acceptance  of 
llic  message  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been 
considered  quite  consistent  with  a  true 
dexotion  to  Jewish  observances.  The 
apostles  and  their  followers,  Galileeans 
though  they  were,  seem  to  have  been  in 
full  communion  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews,  for  they  "still  lingered  in  the  por- 
tals of  the  synagogue." 

So  far,  little  had  been  said  by  them  to 
indicate  the  separation  that  was  to  come 
about  through  the  ministry  of  St.  Steph- 
en, the  first  martyr,  "the  learned  Hellen- 
ist," as  Farrar  and  some  other  commen- 
tators would  have  us  believe,  who  thus 
suddcnl}',  and  for  so  short  a  day,  came 
into  the  full  light  of  history. 

That  the  Mosaic  law  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  wider  revelation  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  fully 
comprehended,  either  by  Peter  the  chief 
apostle,  or  by  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  and  writer  of  the  first  epistle,  or 
by  the  Twelve  in  general,  though  the 
truth  had  often  been  preached  by  the. 
Lord  to  His  apostles  who  had  "ears  to 
hear,"  but  seemingly  heard  not  (Matt. 
21:33-41:  23:34-36). 

It  remained  for  Stephen  alone  to  be 
charged  with  utterances  of  a  disloyal 
tendency  against  the  tenets  of  Phari- 
saism, a  proof  of  how  dififerent  was  his 
preaching  from  that  of  the  Twelve,  and 
how  much  earlier  he  had  arrived  at  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
respecting  the  e.xtent  and  nature  of  His 
kingdom.  "That  which,  in  the  mind  of 
Peter,  was  still  but  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  sown  in  the  soil  of  Judaism,  had 
already  grown,  in  the  soul  of  a  Stephen, 
into  a  mighty  tree.  *****  jj  jg 
probable  that  he  himself  can  never  have 
formed  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
vast  results — results  among  millions  of 
Christians  through  centuries  of  progress 
— which  in  God's  providence  should  arise 
from  the  first  clear  statement  of  those 
trutlis  which  he  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive. Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
Ijeen  still  more  thankful  for  the  ability 
with  which  he  was  inspired  to  support 
them,  and  for  the  holy  courage  which 
prevented  him  from  quailing  for  an  in- 
stant under  the  storm  of  violence  and 
hatred  which  his  words  awoke."  (Far- 
rar, "Life  and  Works  of  St.  Paul."  Book 
2:8.) 

Xo  wonder  his  speech  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  Council. 
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Characteristics  of  St.  Stephen's  Speech. 

'I'lie  third  persecution  began  when 
Stephen  was  brought  before  the  council 
to  answer  the  seemingly  regular  formula 
of  interrogation  for  transgressors,  "Are 
these  things  so?"  We  are  told  that  his 
face  shone  "as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel."  It  was  a  sign  and  token  that 
his  work  had  the  Lord's  approval.  In 
reply  to  that  formal  question  of  the  High 
Priest  Jonathan,  which  commentators 
would  have  us  understand  was  the 
"Guilty,  or  not  guilty?"  of  the  Jewish 
supreme  court,  Stephen  delivered  the 
great  and  significant  speech  (Acts  7:1-53, 
read  and  study  carefully)  which  stands 
out  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  forceful 
and  interesting  early  documents  of  the 
Christian  Church,  but  as  one  having  far- 
reaching  effect  and  most  fruitful  results. 
It  consisted  of  a  recital  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory from  the  call  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  to  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
of  Solomon. 

Farrar  believes  it  was  delivered  in 
Greek.  Because  of  the  variety  of  lan- 
guages in  use  at  the  time,  it  would  be 
perfectly  understood  by  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  Further,  it  was  per- 
haps the  only  language  which  Stephen 
could  speak  with  fluency.  The  quotations 
in  it  from  the  Old  Testament  follow  tlu- 
Septuagint  translation,  for  which  the 
world  is  indebted  to  the  Hellenists,  and 
it  is  believed  he  was  a  Hellenist,  though 
that  he  was  is  not  certain. 

Stephen's  speech  marked  a  crisis  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity,  changing  tlic 
Church  from  a  Judaic  sect  at  Jerusalem 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  embracing  not 
only  the  Jews,  but  the  Gentiles  of  all  the 
world.  It  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  separation  of  two  institutions — Juda- 
ism and  Christianity — "which  had  not 
yet  discovered  that  they  were' mutually 
irreconcilable." 

Peter's  speech  had  been  doctrinal  and 
prophetic:  Stephen's  point  of  view  was 
historical,  rather  than  prophetic,  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Christianity  or 
the  gospel  of  Christ  was  the  intended 
goal  of  the  whole  history  of  the  He- 
brews. And  that  was  true,  for  the  gos- 
pel had  been  preached  to  Abraham.  The 
children  of  Israel  had  early  rejected  it. 
and  because  of  their  stifiFneckedness  thev 
were  given  the  law  of  Moses  instead. 
But  the  hour  had  now  come  when  the 
gospel  of  Christ  should  take  the  place  of 
the  law  of  sacrifice.  The  teachings  of 
Christ,  heretofore  ;o  little  comprehend- 
ed, CMatt.  21:33-46:  23:34-36)  were  work- 
in.?  among  the  disciples  toward  a  rupture 
with  Judaism,  and  a  new  and  more  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  cri.sis  was  lunnylit  about  as  had  also 


1  cen  the  case  with  Jesus,  by  the  oppo- 
Mtion  which  had  come  from  the  priestly 
:ir.thorities.  Faith  in  Christ  was  the  basis 
iif  the  gospel,  and  from  the  beginning 
had  been  taught  as  the  only  way  of  sal- 
\  ation,  and  Stephen's  speech  made  it 
'  lear  that  this  involved  more  than  a  re- 
vived Jewish  religion;  it  might  mean  the 
condemnation  of  Judaism,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  forms  of  service  that  involved 
the  universal  worship  of  Christ. 

For  Stephen's  Speech  and  Further  Dis- 
cussion see  Talmage's  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
(  hap.  38,  "The  Apostolic  Ministry,"  pp. 
709-12;  Farrar's  "Life  and  Works  of  St. 
Paul,"  Book  2:Chap.  8,  "Work  and  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Stephen;"  Purves,  "The 
.'\postolic  Age,"  v:S5-59;  Grieve's  article, 
'Stephen,"  Vol.  4,  p.  613,  "Scribner's 
Dictionary   of   the    Bible." 

The  Nazarenes  Suppressed  and  Dis- 
persed. This  third  persecution,  which 
resulted  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
thoroughly  aroused  the  Sanhedrin 
against  the  new  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 
They  decided  to  suppress  them  per- 
emptorily, even  by  violence. 

The  death  of  Stephen  was  an  act  of 
\  iolence,  for,  while  we  may  infer  (Acts 
7:58)  that  perhaps  some  form  of  law 
had  been  observed  in  his  e.xecution, 
there  is  nothing  said  of  a  decision  or 
sentence.  Their  determination  to  kill 
him  was  formed  in  quick  tumult  and  ex- 
ecuted instantly,  regardless  of  law.  This 
is  the  only  explanation  of  its  occurrence, 
especially  when  we  remember  the  fact 
that  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the 
Tews  the  right  of  capita!  punishinent 
(Tohn  18:31).  It  was  determined  that 
the  new  sect  was  to  be  violently  sup- 
pressed. It  will  be  remembered  that 
Roman  rule  permitted  the  Sanhedrin  to 
exercise  extensive  civil  functions  and. 
within  certain  limits,  to  regulate  and  en- 
force the  religious  laws  of  the  nation. 
The  offensive  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  was 
now,  therefore,  proscribed:  men  and 
women  were  imprisoned  (.A.cts  8:3;  22:4; 
26:10,  11)  and  even  put  to  death.  One 
of  the  most  active  persecutors  was  the 
young  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  had  witnessed 
t'lie  marytrdom  of  Stephen,  and  at  whose 
feet  the  witnesses  had  lain  down  their 
clothes  while  they  did  the  awful  sin  of 
martyrdom.  The  result  was  that  the 
great  body  of  the  disciples  fled  from 
Terusalem,  scattering  through  Tudca  and 
Samaria,  and  many  going  much  farther. 
However,  the  apostles  still  remained  in 
Terusalem,  compelled  doubtless  to  hide 
until  the  storm  should  blow  over.  Their 
remaining  in  the  -i.ty  would  indicate  that 
they  regarded  Jerusalem  as  still  the  cen- 
ter or  headquarters  of  the  Church. 

The  mart\-rdo'n  and   il^  nttendant  con- 
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sequences  marked  the  close  of  the  first 
mission  period  of  the  apostles,  whose 
liope  of  the  speedy  conversion  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  a  whole  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ  had  now  been  extinguished. 
But  from  what  had  happened,  they  must 
Iiave  learned  that  their  faith  would  con- 
quer only  through  conflict,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  must  make  its  own  way 
as  a  separate  body  independent  of  Juda- 
ism, bearing  of  itself  its  own  precious 
and  complete  message  to  all  mankind. 
The  day  of  the  world-expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity had  dawned.  As  the  more  exten- 
sive organization  of  Christianity  had  be- 
.gun  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  its 
author  and  founder,  so  the  expansion  of 
Christianity  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in   the  death  of  Stephen  its  first  martyr. 

Lesson    18.     Review   and   Preview. 

The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
marked  the  close  of  the  first  period  of 
apostolic  Christianity,  the  near  end  of 
the  apostolic  Council.  The  persecution 
which  followed  caused  the  disciples  to 
scatter  in  nearly  all  directions.  It  was 
really,  however,  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  universal  growth  of  the  Church, 
which  was  from  now  on  to  be  founded 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
universalist  element  which  was  inherent 
in  the  gospel  of  the  Master  was  made 
definitely  apparent  in  the  teaching  of  the 
freer  Hellenic  spirit,  in  the  person  of  St. 
Stephen,  which  so  ofTended  the  devout 
and  zealous  Jews  that  they  inaugurated 
the  persecution  which  led  naturally  to  a 
dispersion  of  the  Christians  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

The  history  of  this  first  period  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  first  seven  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts   (1   to  7:3): 

The  apostles  went  to  Jerusalem  in  con- 
formity with  the  promise  of  the  risen 
Lord  to  await  the  enduement  of  the 
Spirit 

Inthe  meantime,  during  the  ten  days' 
waiting,  they  filled  the  quorum  of  Twelve 
by  selecting  Matthias  one  of  their  num- 
ber. 

Then  came  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  promised  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
which  was  followed  by'the  Pentecostal 
speech  of  Peter  (Acts  21.  .\t  this  time 
lie  made  the  first  use  of  the  keys  com- 
mitted to  him  rMatt.  16:18.  19).  and 
opened  the  door  of  Christian  opportunity 
by  proclaiming  the  first  principles  of  the 
gospel  to  Israel,  and  declaring  the  resur- 
rected Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah. 
This  message  was  later  to  be  given  by 
him.  through  a  second  use  of  the  kevs. 
lo   the   Gentiles    CActs    10:1-48). 


His  preaching  was  followed  by  a  great 
increase  of  converts.  The  healing  of  the 
impotent  man,  the  first  apostolic  miracle, 
gave  Peter  a  second  opportunity  to  cry 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  to  declare  unto 
them  that  the  covenant  would  be  ful- 
filled; as  a  result  five  thousand  believed 
(.A-cts  4:4). 

It  also  brought  about  the  first  perse- 
cution, which  came  from  the  Sadducees, 
who  feared  disturbances  because  they 
were  the  official  hierarchy,  and  responsi- 
ble to  the  Romans  for  the  order  of  the 
country. 

The  apostles  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrin  where 
Peter  again  bore  record  of  the  Christ, 
and  of  the  power  and  virtue  of  His 
name.  This,  like  all  his  other  speeches, 
showed  clearly  the  doctrinal  develop- 
ment of  the  gospel.  The  apostles  were 
asked  but  refused  to  obey  the  Sanhedrin 
which  forbade  them  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  Jesus;  the  apostles'  answer  was: 
"We  can  not  but  speak  the  things  we 
have  seen  and  heard." 
_  Following  came  the  prayer  of  the 
Church  and  the  second  enduement  of  the 
Spirit  (Acts  4:23-31);  the  sin  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira;  and  many  signs,  healings 
and  wonders  were  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  the  apostles,  and  multitudes  were  add- 
ed to  the  Church  (Acts  5:1-16). 

In  a  second  persecution,  under  the 
Sadducees,  the  apostles  were  delivered 
from  prison  by  an  angel,  and  again  stood 
before  the  council  and  would  have  suf- 
fered punishment  but  for  the  timely 
council  of  Gamaliel.  They  were  now 
beaten  and  let  go,  but  they  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  5: 
17-42). 

The  "Seven"  were  now  chosen,  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  to  look  after  the 
poor:  and  the  third  persecution,  this  be- 
ing by  the  Pharisees,  brought  Stephen 
before  the  council  accused  of  preaching 
that  Jesus  shall  destroy  the  temple  and 
change  the  customs  delivered  to  Israel 
by  Moses.  The  answer  of  Stephen  is  a 
historical  rather  than  a  prophetic  review 
of  Israel,  showing  how  all  their  history 
had  pointed  to  the  coming  of  that  day. 
and  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  the 
intended  goal  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  His  cutting  arraignment  of 
the  Jews'  outward  forms  so  enraged  the 
people  that  they  stoned  Stephen  to 
death.  He  died  as  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Church,  aiid  called  out  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christ:  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge." 

Saul,  of  whom  we  are  now  about  to 
learn  more,  consented  to  Stephen's  death 
and   made   havoc  among  the   Church,  ar- 
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resting  and  imprisoning  men  and  wom- 
en. "There  was  great  persecution  against 
tlie  Church  at  Jeruslam;  and  they  were 
all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the 
apostles"    (Acts   8:1-3). 

And  so  closed  the  first  mission  period 
cif  the  apostles. 

Important  Speeches  and  Passages.  In 
the  text,  so  far  considered,  there  are  a 
number  of  speeches  and  passages  of 
scripture  that  should  be  at  the  tongue's 
end  of  every  student.  For  convenience 
these  are  named: 

Speeches: 

1.  Peter's    speech    on    the    selection    of 

Matthias  (Acts  1:15-22'). 

2.  Peter's        Sermon        at        Pentecost. 

Theme,  "Jesus  is  Lord  and  Christ" 
(Acts  2:14-40V 
?\.  Peter's  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  healing  of  the  lame  man. 
Theme,  "The  Covenants  will  be 
Fulfilled"    (Acts  3:12-26). 

4.  Peter's   address   to     the      Sanhedrin, 

answering  the  question,  "By  what 
power  or  by  what  name  have  ye 
done   this?"   (Acts  4:8-12). 

5.  The   answer   of  the   apostles   to   the 

Sanhedrin's  command  that  they 
should  not  teach  in  Jesus'  name 
(Acts  5:29-32). 

6.  The    historical    address    of    Stephen 

before  the  Council,  in  answer  to 
the  charge  that  he  had  said  "that 
this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  de- 
stroy this  place  and  shall  change 
the  customs  which  Moses  deliv- 
ered us"  (Acts  7:2-53). 
Passages  to  be  Learned: 

1.  The    Apostolic     Commission     (Acts 

1:8,9;  see  also  Matthew  28:18-20; 
Mark  16:15-18;  Luke  24:47,48; 
John  20:21-23). 

2.  Promise    of    Jesus'    return    to    earth 

(Acts   1:10,11). 

3.  What     men     must    do    to    be     saved 

(Acts  2:28,29). 

4.  Peter's    answer    to    the     lame     man 

who  asked   for  alms    (Acts  3:6-8). 

5.  Peter's   call  to  repentance,   when   he 

declared  that  God  had  fulfilled  in 
Christ  what  had  been  promised 
through  the  mouths  of  the  proph- 
ets  (Acts  3:19-21). 

6.  Christ,    the    stone    set   at   naught   by 

the  builders,  in  whom  only  there 
is   salvation    (Acts  4:10-12). 

7  Peter  and  John's  answer  when  for- 
bidden to  speak  or  teach  in  Tesus' 
name   (Acts  4:19,20). 

8.  The  prayer  of  the  Church  member? 
at  the  second  enduemcnt  (Acts  4: 
24-31). 

'I.  The  healing  of  the  sick  (.Acts  5:14. 
15,  16). 


in.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles'  an- 
swer, on  their  second  appearance 
before  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  5:29- 
.^2). 

11.  Stephens   denunciation   of   the   Jew- 

ish council  (Acts  7:51-53). 

12.  Stephen     beholds     the     Lord    Jesus 

(Acts  7:55,56). 
1.1.     Last  words  of   Stephen    (Acts   7:59, 
60). 

Preview  of  the  Second  Period.  The 
second  great  division  of  the  Acts  is 
marked  by  chapters  8:4  to  13:3,  which 
treat  of  the  early  expansion  of  the 
Church,  and  describe  the  transition  from 
Jewish  to  Gentile  Christianity,  inaugur- 
ated by  the  labors  and  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  supplemented  by  the  work 
of  Philip,  Paul,  and  Peter.  The  early 
ccjnversion  of  Paul  is  recounted  in  Acts 
22:1-21  and  26:1-23,  in  his  addresses  there 
,u;iven;  and  further  light  on  these  same 
events  is  found  in  Galatians  1  :13-24,  also 
I  Cor.  9:1  and  15:8;  see  also  2  Cor.  11: 
24;   12:9. 

For  convenience  in  study  we  may 
name  the  divisions  of  this  period,  as 
found  in  the  record:  (1)  The  ministry 
of  Philip,  one  of  the  "Seven,"  Acts  8:4- 
40;  (2)  The  conversion  of  Saul  and  his 
early  work  which  resulted  in  his  power 
to  thenceforth  proclaim  the  faith.  Acts 
9:1-30;  (3)  The  labors  of  Peter  in  Syria, 
his  miracles  and  ministrations,  in  which 
he  made  a  second  vise  of  the  keys  (Matt. 
16:19;  Acts  2:14-41)  to  give  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles,  the  first  gift  having  been  to 
the  Jews  who  rejected  it.  The  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius  demonstrated  this  fact 
that  God  would  accept  uncircumcised  be- 
lievers. Acts  9:_31_to  11:18;  (4)_  The  rise 
of  Gentile  Christianity  in  Antioch,  pro- 
viding a  new  center  for  the  now  rapidly 
expanding  religion,  Acts  11:10-30;  (5) 
The  fifth  or  Herodian  persecution  in 
which  the  Jewish  state  utterly  rejected 
the  gospel.  Acts  12. 

Fourth   Year— Jesus  the   Christ 

(lly    James    E.   Talmage.] 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

Lesson   20.     Part  of  Chapter   18 

(For  First  Sunday) 

1.  Relate  the  incident  of  the  penitent 
woman  obtaining  assurances  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins  from  the  Lord,  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

2.  Explain  the  significance  of  the 
murmured  protest  on  the  part  of  Simon 
and  others,  because  the  Lord  said  to  the 
repentant     wonian     "Thy     sins    are     for- 
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given."  (See  pp.  191  and  201  in  text 
book.)  Observe  the  caution  given  in  tht 
text  against  identifying  this  woman  witli 
Mary  of  Bethany  or  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. 

3.  Give  instances  of  the  charge 
brought  against  the  Lord,  that  He  per- 
formed miracles  by  the  power  of  Beelze- 
bub. 

4.  Explain  the  Lord's  illustration  of 
binding  the  "strong  man"  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  robbing  his  house. 

5.  What  constitutes  the  dreadful  sin 
to  which  the  Savior  referred  as  "blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost?"  What 
do  we  learn  through  modern  revelation 
on  this  subject? 

6.  Give  illustrations  of  our  Lord  re- 
Ijuking  sign-seekers.  AN'herein  lies  the 
significance  of  the  "sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas"  as  applied  by  the  Lord  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  a  sign? 

7.  Explain  the  illustration  of  a  house- 
that  has  been  swept  and  garnished,  and 
then  through  foul  tenants  is  made  more 
lilthy   than   before   its   cleansing. 

8.  Relate  the  incident  of  the  Lord's 
mother  and  brethren  coming  to  see  Him 
as  set  forth  in  the  text. 

Lesson  21.     Chapter   19 

(For  Second  Sunday) 
Note:  In  studying  the  parables,  the 
caution  given  in  the  text  (pp.  285,  286) 
should  be  heeded,  and  due  care  be  exer- 
cised against  fanciful  and  unscriptural 
application.  The  purpose  of  the  several 
parables  appears  in  the  context,  and 
strained  interpretations  cannot  result  in 
good. 

1.  Discuss  tlie  Parable  of  the  Sower, 
and  the  Lord's  explication  of  the  same. 
Consider  the  importance  of  the  condition 
of  the  soil  as  determining  what  the  yield 
of  the  sown  seed  shall  be. 

2.  Discuss  the  other  parables  given 
in  this  chapter,  so  far  as  the  class  period 
will  permit. 

3.  State  what  you  consider  the  most 
probable  purposes  the  Lord  may  have 
iiad  in  introducing  the  parabolic  mode 
of  teaching.  Explain  His  admonition  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  parables: 
"Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

4.  Distinguish  between  parables  and 
other  forms  of  analogy. 

Lesson  22.     Chapter  20. 

(For  Third  Sunday") 

1.  Cite  the  principal  incidents  prelini- 
iuary  to  the  voyage  on  the  se.i  of  Galilee 
referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Give  the  principal  facts  relating  to 


tlie  I^ord's  miracle  of  stilling  the  storm. 
I'-splain  His  reproof  to  those  who  had 
I  ecu   afraid. 

.^.  What  conclusions  do  you  draw  from 
this  miracle  as  to  the  power  of  the  Lord's 
word  of  command  over  nature?  Wherein 
lies  the  distinction  between  the  absolute 
power  of  God  over  nature  and  man's 
limited  dominion  over  the  same? 

4.  Describe  the  Lord's  miracle  of  heal- 
ing the  demoniac  in  the  land  of  the 
(iadarenes.  Explain  the  demons'  knowl- 
cd.i^c  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  "Son  of 
the  most  high  God."  Cite  other  in- 
stances of  similar  testimony  by  evil 
spirits. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  raising  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Wherein  con- 
sisted the  great  trial  of  the  faith  of  Jairus 
wliilc  he  was  waiting  for  the  Lord  to 
accompany  him  to  his  home?  Distin- 
yi'isli  this  raising  to  life  from  the  res- 
urrection promised  to  all. 

'').  Explain  the  significance  of  the 
Lord's  question  "Who  touched  me?"  in 
connection  with  His  miracle  of  healing 
the  woman  in  the  throng.  Give  other 
instances   of   the    Lord   asking   questions. 

7.  Cite  other  miracles  following  soon 
after  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jair- 
us, and  state  what  lesssons  j"OU  find 
therein. 

Lesson  23.     Chapter  21 

(For  Fourth  Sunday) 

1.  Give  the  principal  incidents  in  our 
Lord's  visit  to  Nazareth  referred  to  in 
the  text. 

2.  Discuss  the  more  important  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Twelve  in  the 
solemn  charge  preceding  their  depart- 
ure on  missionary  service. 

3.  Srmmarize  the  report  they  made  as 
to  tlieir  labors  when  they  returned  to  the 
Master.  State  some  of  the  Lord's  works 
that  may  have  been  wrought  while  the 
Twelve   were  awaj'. 

4.  State  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thou- 
-ruid.  Specify  the  probable  locality  where 
the  miracle  was  wrought.  (Teachers  are 
reminded  of  earlier  advice  respecting  the 
rse  of  maps  to  assist  in  impressing  the 
circumstances  of  the  Lord's  works  upon 
tlie  minds  of  students.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  location  of  Bethsaida  Julias 
nnd  that  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee  should 
be  made  clear  by  use  of  the  map.  Sec 
Note  4.  pa.ee  346  in  the  text  book.) 

,T.  Explain  the  clamorous  desire  of  the 
nuiUitnde  who  had  been  fed  to  proclaim 
lesus  as  their  earthly  king. 

(i.  Discuss  the  miracle  of  the  Lord 
walking  upon  the  sea. 
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7.  Summarize  the  principal  doctrines 
expounded  by  the  Lord  in  His  sermon  at 
Capernaum,  delivered  soon  after  the 
miracles  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  and 
walking  upon  the  water. 

8.  Explain  His  declaration  that  He  is 
"the   bread   of  life."     What   evidence   of 


1 1  is  antemortal  e.xistence  do  you   Find  in 
the  discourse? 

9.  Give  evidence  that  the  sermon 
lierein  referred  to  constituted  a  crucial 
test  of  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who 
heard,  including  the  apostles. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Horace   H.   Cummings,  Harold   C.   Reynolds.    J.   Leo   Fairbanks,  and  Adam   S.    Bennion 


Second  Year— The  Book  of 
Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

[Prepared  by  Harold  G.  Reynolds.] 

[For    First   Sunday   in   June.] 

The  uniform  fast-day  lesson  found  in 
the  Superintendents'  department  in  the 
Juvenile. 

Lesson   17 

[For  Second  Sunday  in  June.] 

Pupils'  Text:  "The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Chapter  24. 

Teacher's  text:  "The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Alma,  Chapter  4-14. 

The  events  of  this  lesson  took  place 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  judges.  The  cities  of 
Gideon,  Melek,  Zarahemla,  and  Ammoni- 
liah    are    the    scenes. 

The  condition  of  the  Nephites  after 
the  war  with  the  Amlicites  and  the 
Lamanites  was  very  pitiable.  The  loss 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
jjroperty,  had  been  great.  (This  might  be 
illustrated  with  the  sufferings  of  the  war- 
ring nations  in  Europe  and  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  after  the  Civil  War.) 

The  Nephites  were  greatly  humbled, 
and  many  people  were  brought  into  the 
fold.  They  began  again  to  be  prosper- 
ous and  forgot  their  God. 

■Mma  and  his  brethren  looked  with 
much  sorrow  at  this  quick  change  from 
righteousness  to  wickedness.  He  felt  the 
need  of  calling  his  people  to  repentance 
and  resigned  his  position  as  chief  judge 
over  all  the  land  to  labor  among  the  peo- 
ple,  calling  them   to   repentance. 

Alma  received  a  salary  as  chief  judge, 
hut  as  high  priest  he  labored  with  his 
own  hands  to  support  himself.  Nephihah 
was  appointed  chief  judge  in  his  stead. 

In   the  above  cities.   .Mma   preached   at 


times  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the 
streets.  His  prophecy  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Savior,  also  its  fulfilment 
in  the  New  Testament,  should  be  read  in 
the    class. 

The  people  in  Zarahemla,  Gideon  and 
Melek  received  his  message.  (Have  the 
pupils  locate  these  cities  on  the  map.) 
Alma  then  went  to  Ammonihah  to  preach 
the  word  of  the   Lord. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  review  the 
teachings  of  Nehor,  as  the  people  in  this 
city  still  believed  in  his  pernicious  teach- 
ings. 

Ammonihah  was  a  western  city  of  the 
Nephites  situated  in  the  same  region  as 
Melek,   Noah  and  Aaron. 

When  Alma  left  Melek  he  traveled 
three  days  northward  to  the  city  of  Am- 
monihah. (Have  one  of  the  pupils  re- 
late the  incident  of  the  angel  appearing 
to  Alma,  also  to  Amulek.)  Imagine 
Alma  and  Amulek,  surrounded  by  these 
richly  dressed  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  bring  up  all 
the  points  of  doctrine  which  Alma  and 
Amulek  taught  to  'the  people,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
main  truths  and  discuss  them  with  the 
pupils.  Contrast  them  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Nehor. 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  read  the  dia- 
logue between  Amulek  and  Zeezrom. 
Zeezrom's  heart  was  touched  and  his 
scoffing  changed  to  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  the  truth.  This  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  change  in  Paul's  life,  after  he  re- 
ceived  his   vision. 

Alma  and  Amulek  were  bound  and  put 
in  prison. 

Read  Alma's  last  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.    (Alma   13:27-30.) 

Show  the  sufferings  of  Alma  and  Amu- 
lek, as  well  as  those  who  believed  the 
words  of  these  ser\-ants. 

God's  power  is  made  manifest  in  be- 
half  of    His    servants. 

The  Lord,  in  His  mercy,  calls  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  but  it  is  hard  for 
those  who  are  hardened  in  sin  to  receive 
the  word  of  God  The  triumph  of  the 
\\  icked   is  short. 
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Lesson    18 

[Third  Sunday  for  June.] 

I'upils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of   Mormon,"   Chapter  25. 

Teacher's  te.xt:  Alma,  Chapter  15,  16; 
"The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon," 
Chapter  25. 

Sidom  is  a  city  evidently  located  near 
Ammonihah. 

Events  of  this  lesson  took  place  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  fourteenth  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  Judges. 

Zeezrom  and  those  who  believed  in 
the  message  of  Alma  and  Amulek,  and 
who  did  not  suflfer  death  by  fire,  gathered 
at   Sidom. 

The  power  of  God  is  made  manifest  in 
Zeezrom's  behalf. 

Read  this  wonderful  case  of  healing 
from  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Have  pupils  tell  of  incidents  of  heal- 
ings in  their  own  experience  or  that  of 
others. 

Church  is  organized  in  Sidom. 

Alma  and  Amulek  return  to  Zarahemla. 
Amulek  dwelt  with  Alma  as  he  had  for- 
saken all  his  gold  and  possessions  in  the 
land  of  Ammonihah  for  the  Gospel's  sake 
and  had  been  rejected  by  his  own  kin- 
dred. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Judges,  Ammonihah  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lamanites.  Not  one  of 
the  boasting  Ammonihahites  was  left  to 
defy  God,  nor  was  the  city  spared. 

Lamanites  attacked  other  cities.  Zoram, 
the  leader  of  the  Nephite  army  and  his 
sons  Lehi  and  Aha  go  to  Alma  and  ask 
him  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  as  to  whether 
they  should  go  into  the  wilderness  in 
search  for  those  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  Lamanites.  Note  Alma's  an- 
swer. 

Zoram  drove  the  armies  of  the  Laman- 
its  into  the  wilderness  and  not  one  who 
had  been  taken  captive  was  destroyed. 

Other  similar  incidents  may  be  called 
to  mind  in  previous  lessons. 

Peace  is  established  among  the  Neph- 
ites. 

Locate  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  les- 
son on  the  map. 

Lesson  19.     Korihor,  the  Anti-Christ 

[For  Fourth  Sunday  in  June.] 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Chapter  26. 

Teacher's  text:  Alma,  Chapter  30,  and 
same  as  above. 

This  lesson  will  be  full  of  interest  to 
the    pupils. 

Scenes  of  lesson  are  in  Zarahemla  and 


Gideon  about  75  years  B.  C,  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign 
uf  the  Judges. 

it  would  be  well  to  briefly  review  the 
knowledge  the  Nephites  had  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ. 

Alma  was  high  priest  or  president  of 
the  Church  and  Nephihah  was  chief  judge 
and  each  land  had  its  chief  judge  who 
acted  under   Nephihah. 

Religious  freedom  was  enjoyed  by  the 
people. 

Have  some  of  the  pupils  tell  of  some 
lit  the  things  taught  by  Korihor.  Show 
tlie  fallacy  of  such  teachings  and  con- 
trast them  with  the  truth. 

Review  the  story  of  Sherem.  (Jacob, 
Chapter  7.) 

Korihor's  message  was  not  received  by 
the  Lamanites  in  Jershon. 

His  arguments  before  Giddonah  should 
be  read  and  considered  in  the  class. 

The  account  of  Korihor  being  brought 
before  Alma  can  be  read  in  the  class 
and  discussed. 

Korihor  receives  a  sign.     His  sad  end. 

One  thought  stands  out  promimently  in 
this  lesson:  The  blessing  and  power  of 
the  Lord  are  with  those  who  serve  Him, 
while  the  servants  of  the  evil  one  are  left 
without  help  when  they  are  overtaken 
in  sin. 

"Fourth  Year— Old  Te^ament 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 

Lesson   60.     Jeremiah,  who  Suffered  for 
his  People 

Teacher's  text:  Jeremiah  1;  2:1-5,  26- 
29  11:1-5;  14:17-22;  18:1-12;  19:1-11;  20: 
1-10,  14;  32:1-5;  36:1-8,  15-32. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
Jeremiah  1. 

Topics  for  individual  assignment: 

a.  Jeremiah's   call    (1:6-19). 

b.  His   Commission   (2:1-5,  26-29; 
11:1-5). 

c.  His   Pleading  (14:17-22). 

d.  His    Lesson    from    the    Potter 
(18:1-12). 

e.  The  Lesson  to  Judah  (19:1-11). 

f.  Jeremiah's    trials    (20:1-2,    7-10, 
14;  32:1-5). 

g.  Writings     Burned    (36:1-8,     15- 
32). 

.A.im:     One    who    loves    his    people    is 
willing   to   sacrifice  for   their   best   inter- 
ests. 
Significance  of  events: 

a.     Historically,    by    showing    the 
approach     of     Judah's     captiv- 
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ity    ami     iiitcniul    slate    of     na- 
tional affairs. 

b.  I'iographically.  by  showing 
faitli  in  God's  promises  and 
willing  self-sacrifice  to  help  His 
people. 

c.  Practically,,  by  showing  the  he- 
roic struggle  necessary  to  ac- 
complish   desirable    ends. 

The    Lesson   in   the    Class: 

Review  lesson  59  bringing  out  the  im- 
portant points  and  emphasizing  the  aim 
of  the  lesson.  Connect  today's  lesson 
with  the  thought  that  the  Lord  uses 
children,  or  adults  who  are  meek  as  chil- 
dren, to  do  His  great  work:  e.  g.  Moses, 
Joseph  Smith,  Jeremiah. 

Presentation:  Anathoth,  Jeremiah's 
home  town,  was  an  hour's  walk  from  Jer- 
usalem. Jeremiah,  though  a  priest,  had 
sympathy  for  the  prophets  and  stood  for 
righteousness.  He  realized  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  his  people  and  need  of  reform, 
lie  loved  his  people  and  felt  the  need  of 
leading  them  to  the  true  worship.  Lead 
the  class  to  appreciate  what  it  means  for 
a  patriot  to  try  to  start  reforms  in  his 
own  town.  Help  the  pupils  to  see  in 
Jeremiah  a  man  of  magnanimity,  self-sac- 
rifice, devotion,  wonderful  determination 
and  fearlessness.  Be  sure  that  the  pop- 
ular notion  of  "weeping  Jeremiah"  gives 
place  to  the  idea  of  a  man  of  action  and 
triumph,  a  man  of  courage  and  heroic 
endurance,  above  all  a  willingness  to  suf- 
fer persecution  or  ridicule  rather  than 
modify  his  honest  convictions. 

Jeremiah's  life  is  divided  into  three 
periods  corresponding  with  the  three 
kings  under  whom  he  preached.  Under 
Josiah  he  appealed  to  the  people  to  re- 
form their  hearts.  The  reforms  estab- 
lished by  decree  of  the  king  were  rather 
superficial  so  Jeremiah  preached  against 
the  outward  signs  of  worship  when  the 
heart  was  not  sincere.  He  taught  the 
spiritual  worship.  The  second  period  of 
his  preachings  was  under  Jehoiakim  and 
his  message  was  one  of  warning  and 
threats  of  judgment.  The  third  was  un- 
der Zedekiah  the  last  king  of  Judah,  when 
God's  forbearance  was  exhausted,  but 
hope   was  only  in   the   restoration. 

Review,  briefly,  the  political  changes 
in  the  far  east.  The  great  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Babylon  and  Nine- 
vah  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Babylon. 
Isaiah's  warning  to  Hezekiah  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  sacred  treasures  was  now 
being  fulfilled.  Invading  armies  were  be- 
ing sent  to  Egypt  and  Judah's  identity 
was   threatened. 

Topic  a.  Reforms  in  our  day  would 
bring  greater  peace  and  happiness.  There 
is  need  of  honest  manhood  and  woman- 
hood as  there  was  in  olden  time.     Show 


Ihiu  opposition  increased  Jeremiah's  de- 
termination. 

Topic  b.  Show  how  earnest,  sincere 
and  intense  he  was,  yet  how  kind  and 
forgiving. 

Topic  c.  Jeremiah  was  a  poet.  He  knew 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  His  e.x- 
pressions  are  sharp  and  terse  but  full 
of  beautiful  comparisons.  He  speaks  to 
God  in  a  frank  and  familiar  way  that 
shows  his  wonderful  trust  in  his  Maker. 
He  spares  no  one  not  even  the  king  for 
he  knows  his  own  sure  source  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Lesson  61.    Jeremiah  saw  his  People  Re- 
jected for  their  Apostasy 

Teacher's  text:  Jeremiah  37:11-21; 
26:8-15;  38:4-38;  32:6-15;  39:1-14:  40:4-6. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
Jeremiah   38:4-28. 

Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ments: 

a.  Jeremiah    suffered    for    his    peo- 
ple 37:11-21;  26:8-15. 

b.  38:4-28   (general  assignment). 

c.  Example  of  Hope.  Jeremiah 
32:6-15. 

d.  Suffered  in  the  Siege  of  Jeru- 
salem.    Jer.  39:1-14;  40:4-6. 

e.  Jeremiah's  Predictions  and 
their  fulfilment.  (This  part 
may  be  entirely  eliminated  or 
used  as  a  lesson  for  one  of  the 
extra  Sundays.     See  topic  e). 

Prophecy:  Lord  to  smite  Egypt.  Jer- 
46:13:  20:25,  26;  43:9-13. 

Fulfillment:     II   Kings  24:7. 

Prophecy:  Jehoiachin's  fate.  Ter.  22: 
24-30. 

Fulfillment:     II  Kings  25:27. 

Prophecy:  Remaining  vessels  to  be 
taken  to  Babylon.    Jer.  27:14-22. 

Fulfillment:  II  Kings  24:13;  25:13. 
II   Chron.  36:10. 

Prophecy:  Captivitv  of  Jews.  Jer.  21 : 
9.    10;   25:9-12;   29:10.   ' 

Fulfillment:  II  Kings  24:14-17;  25:21. 
Lamentation  1:1-3. 

Prophecy:  Fate  of  Zedekiah.  Jer.  32; 
1-4;  37:17. 

Fulfillment:     Jer.  39:1-9;  52:1-16,  26-30. 

Prophecy:  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Ter.   13:7-10;   19. 

Fulfillment:     II  Kings  25:1-12. 

.\im:  Moral  uprightness  is  necessary 
in  all  the  people;  or.  the  penalty  for  sin 
is  destruction. 

Try  to  make  the  events  in  this  lesson 
mean  much  to  the  children.  They  should 
impress  by  being  significant  (a)  histori- 
cally, by  showing  that  Judah's  humilia- 
tion was  necessary  for  purification  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  God's 
instrument  in  accomplishing  it;   (b)  bio- 
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Hraiiliicallj ,  \iy  sliuwiny  J erciniali's  dedi- 
cation to  service  for  his  people  and 
though  he  suffered  he  was  also  rewarded: 
(c)  practically,  by  showing  that  a  life  of 
purity  and  fearless  righteousness  means 
more  in  rousing  consciousness  than  soft 
words  and  pretty  sayings. 

The  lesson  in  the  class;  Review  lesson 
60.  Bring  out  the  striking  characteristics 
of  Jeremiah's  life.  Emphasize  his  will- 
ingness to  suft'er  in  order  to  save  his  peo- 
ple. His  great  mission  was  against  the 
political  party  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt  as  protection  against  the  strong 
Babylonians.  Judah  had  a  special  divine 
mission  among  the  nations  and  alliances 
with  any  other  nation  were  displeasing  to 
God  and  brought  the  chosen  people  in 
contact  with  heathen  religions  that  did 
not  promote  faith  in  Jehovah.  Jeremiah 
as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  "stood  practic- 
ally alone  in  a  time  of  almost  total 
apostasy.  -  He  was  surrounded  by  plenty 
of  prophets,  but  they  were  the  smooth, 
easy  going,  popular  professional  preach- 
ers, whose  words  awakened  no  conscience 
and  who  assured  the  people  that  the 
nation  was  safe  in  the  protecting  care 
of  God.  This  was  a  true  message  in 
Isaiah's  day,  but  that  time  was  long  since 
past,  and  Jerusalem  was  destined  for 
captivity. 

"Thus  Jeremiah  was  doomed  to  preach 
an  unwelcome  message  while  the  false 
prophets  persuaded  the  people  that  he 
was  unpatriotic,  uninspired,  and  pessimis- 
tic (14:13,  14).  This  made  his  task  al- 
most too  difficult  to  endure  (20:14-18). 
Once  he  said  he  would  utterly  cease  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  God  but  the  divine 
word  was  a  fire  within  his  bones  and  he 
could  not  restrain  it  (20:7-9).  His  re- 
lations with  Jehoiakim  the  king  were  not 
friendly  and  he  would  not  endanger  his 
life  by  visiting  the  court."  Prophets  of 
Israel,  Willette. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign 
•  (650  B.  C),  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of 
Western  Asia  and  in  the  advance  on  Jer- 
usalem took  many  sacred  vessels  from 
the  temple  and  carried  captive  many 
princes  and  noble  youth  from  Judah  to  be 
trained  in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Among  them  were  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions.  This  is  called  the  First 
Captivity  and  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventy  years  Captivity  which  Jere- 
miah prophecied  so  clearly  (II  Kings  24: 
I  Dan.  13:3-7).  The  promised  restora- 
tion was  fulfilled  bv  a  decree  of  Cyrus  in 
B.  C.  536. 

Jehoiakim  was  to  have  been  taken  to 
Babylon  in  chains,  but  Nebuchadnezzar, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  decided  to  leave  Je- 


lioiakini  ijii  the  throne  of  Judah  as  a  vas- 
sal. 

.'\boul  this  time  Lehi  and  his  family 
left  Jerusalem  for  the  promised  land. 
This  is  the  point  where  the  story  of  the 
r.ook  of  Mormon  begins. 

.\  rebellion  of  the  king  of  Judah 
brought  about  by  promised  support  of 
F.gypt  was  the  occasion  of  another  visit 
from  Nebuchadnezzar  who  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  10,000  captives,  including  the 
I, est  citizens,  soldiers  and  workmen,  were 
taken  back  to  Babylon  (II  Kings  24:10- 
16).  Why  Jerusalem  was  not  totally  de- 
stroyed we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  already  come 
to  respect  the  Lord  from  some  severe 
lessons  he  had  learned  at  the  hands  of 
God's  servant,  .Daniel,  who  was  at  the 
royal  court  in  Babylon. 

Jeremiah  watched  the  changes  at  home 
with  some  hope,  but  full  of  misgivings. 
Judah  must  learn  her  lesson  but  if  she 
would  submit  to  Babylon,  and  develop 
her  wealth,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  she 
would  not  be  destroved  (Jeremiah  27:12- 
17). 

He  wrote  to  his  brethren  in  captivity 
counseling  them  to  make  homes  in  the 
East  and  submit  to  the  conquerors  for  it 
would  be  70  years  before  they  returned 
home. 

Zedekiah  was  placed  on  the  throne  but 
listened  to  the  soft  words  of  those  who 
preached  speedy  return  of  the  Jews,  and 
destruction  of  Babylon.  Jeremiah  was 
held  in  reverence  by  the  king  who  dared 
not  consult  him  openly  because  of  the 
attitude  of  his  court  and  counselors. 

Our  lesson  begins  here.  Call  on  the 
pupils   to   give   their  assignments. 

Topic  a.  Help  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  "trumped  up  charges"  brought 
against  the  prophet  to  stop  his  plain- 
ness. The  apparent  aid  of  Egypt  in  this, 
the  second  siege  of  Jerusalem,  caused  the 
other  prophets  to  denounce  Jeremiah  as 
false. 

Topic  b.  He  was  beaten  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon.  It  was  a  negro  who 
rescued  him.  The  Egyptians  were  de- 
feated and  king  and  people  knew  Jere- 
miah was  right.  The  king  counseled 
him  privately  and  learned  the  truth  but 
did  not  like  it.  Show  the  pupils  how 
natural  it  is  for  people  to  denounce  the 
])reaching  of  unpopular  ideas.  How 
would  Russians  have  felt  toward  a  man 
who  went  about  publicly  denouncing  the 
war  with  Japan?  Show  how  much  cour- 
age and  sacrifice  is  needed  for  a  man  to 
go  against  public  opinion  even  when  he 
knows  he  is  right. 

Topic  c.  As  an  object  lesson  to  his 
people  Jeremiah  purchased  a  field  in  his 
native    town    for    its    full    value.      In    the 
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lace  ot  iinijrisoimiciil  and  desolation  ol 
the  country,  Jeremiah  showed  his  faith 
in  the  return  from  captivity. 

Topic  d.  Hell)  the  pupils  to  appreciate 
Jeremiah's  willingness  to  remain  with  the 
remnant  rather  than  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  l<ing  of  Babylon  who  had  learned 
to  appreciate  his  loyalty  and  wise  coun- 
sel. In  the  face  of  darkness  and  desola- 
tion Jeremiah  saw  the  bright  side  in 
(jod's  purpose  and  loving  care  and  His 
willingness  to  accept  this  people  after 
their  purification.  (Jeremiah  30:1-4;  31; 
1-6;  31-33.)  If  time  will  permit  show  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  as  the  hope  of 
Israel.     (Jer.  23:5-8.) 

Topic  e.  This  should  be  used  as  a  sub- 
ject for  reading.  Have  one  pupil  read 
the  prophesy  and  another  read  the  ac- 
count  of   its   fulfillment. 

Conclusion:  Gedaliah  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  poor  people  in  Judah  and 
restored  a  form  of  government  that  was 
working  very  well  till  an  adventurer 
named  Ishmael  cruelly  murdered  him. 
-■\11  the  people  fled  to  Egypt  for  fear  of 
the  wrath  of  the  king.  Jeremiah  was 
forced  to  go  along.  He  continued  to 
e.xert  his  efiforts  to  keep  the  people  from 
idolatry  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  downfall  (see  II  Chron.  36:14-19). 
His  words  were  unheeded.  The  last  we 
hear  of  him  he  was  denouncing  their  evil 
tendencies  and  predicting  that  the  chas- 
tisement of  Babylon  should  reach  them 
in  Egypt.  According  to  Jewish  traditions 
this  grand  man  was  stoned  by  his  coun- 
trymen whom  he  tried  to  save.  "Uith  a 
sensitive  nature  that  shrank  from  mis- 
understanding and  calumny  he  was  ever- 
more the  bearer  of  unhappy  and  reprov- 
ing messages.  Yet  with  fidelity  and 
rare  heroism  he  responded  to  the  voice 
of  God  and  has  passed  into  history  as 
one  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  Israel." 
From  Prophets  of  Israel — Willette. 

Lesson  62.     Ezekiel  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Exiles 

Teacher's  te.xt:  Read  Pupils  individ- 
ual assignments. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
18:1-3;  19-24;  30-32. 

Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ment: 

a.  Ezekiel's  call,  Ezekiel  1:1-4,  28; 
2:1-3;  9-10;  3:17-18;  21. 

b.  Teaching  by  symbols,  panto- 
mime, or  object  lessons,  4:1-3; 
9-11;  5:1-4;  6:11;   12:1-11. 

c.  Parable  of  sour  grapes.  18:1-3; 
19-24;  30-32. 

d.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  made 
known.  24:1-2;  25-27;  30-21-  29- 
33. 


e.  Ezekiel  as  watchman,  33:1-7. 

f.  Ezekiel  as  Shepherd,  34:1-7; 
14:30-31. 

g.  Promise  for  future  righteous- 
ness, 36:1-3;  7-10;  19-21;  27-28; 
39:23-25. 

h.  Glory  of  the  new  covenant,  43; 
10-12. 

Aim:  So  as  to  be  a  good  people  and 
a  Godly  nation,  the  Lord  requires  of  each 
of  us  a  close  spiritual  relation  with  Him. 

Make  the  events  mean  much  to  the 
children  in  three  ways:  (a)  historically, 
by  showing  the  real  feeling  of  the  Jews 
concerning  their  captivity;  (b)  biogra- 
phically,  by  showing  that  a  shepherd  or 
watchman  for  the  Lord  has  much  re- 
sponsibility; (c)  practically,  by  showing 
the  need  of  a  true  heart  and  right  feeling 
for  the  Lord's  commandments  and  the 
need  of  knowing  them. 

The  lesson  in  the  class:  Review  les- 
son 61.  Bring  out  the  most  important 
points.  Have  pupils  tell  what  they 
learned  from  last  lesson.  Review  the 
story  of  the  captivity  and  Jeremiah's 
sacrifice.  Help  the  children  to  know 
that  Daniel  and  many  noble  Jewish 
youths  had  been  in  Babylon  more  than  20 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  that  the  events  in  last  lesson  really 
happened  before  those  to  be  studied  ne.Kt 
Sunday.  Study  in  some  encyclopedia  or 
history  something  about  Babylon,  its 
civilization,  etc.,  and  give  the  pupils  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
city  and  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans, 
their  books,  palaces,  irrigation  conquests, 
etc.  Make  the  class  feel  that  Judah  dwelt 
in  a  land  where  she  could  get  a  taste  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  world  and  where  she 
was  compelled  to  worship  God  in  spirit. 
The  temple  and  all  the  forms  of  worship 
to  which  the  people  were  accustomed 
could  not  now  be  indulged  in  although 
they  were  allowed  much  freedom  when 
not  actually  engaged  in  work  on  the 
great  enterprises  of  embellishing  the  city.  ' 

The  Jews  lived  together  in  land  allot- 
ted to  them,  were  allowed  to  build 
houses,  gardens,  etc.,  under  the  rule  of 
their  own  elders,  and  only  on  special 
occasions  were  required  to  pay  homage 
to   the  gods  of  the  conquerors. 

Today's  lesson:  Ezekiel  was  taken 
captive  to  Babylon  among  those  who 
were  exported  at  the  second  conquest 
when  10,000  were  transferred  to  Assyria. 
He  tried  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  his 
people  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
While  the  temple  stood  in  Jerusalem 
false  teachers  preached  an  early  return 
to  their  homes  and  the  vengeance  of  God 
on  their  enemies.  Ezekiel  knew  better 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  of  the  evil 
of  their  attitude  and  cause  them  to  rea- 
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lizc  the  danger  of  the  heathenism  witli 
uliich  they  were  surrounded.  His  great 
mission  as  a  "son  of  man"  was  to  lead 
his  people  to  turn  to  God,  worship  Him 
with  a  righteous  heart,  and  trust  in  His 
wisdom.  Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem  was 
writing  to  his  people  exhorting  them  to 
the   same   worship. 

Ezekiel  was  of  a  priestly  family,  was 
well  educated,  had  a  home  and  a  family. 
V,y  a  special  vision  he  was  called  to  the 
mission  of  a  special  watchman  or  shep- 
herd to  the  house  of  Israel.  He  was 
commissioned  to  speak  to  the  people  in 
lielialf  of  the  Lord  and  to  contradict  the 
pre\ailing  idea  that  the  Lord  could  not 
Iiear  His  children  in  Babylon  and  help 
them  as  well  as  He  could  in  Judah,  also 
that  the  stay  in  Babylon  was  short. 

?ilake  of  this  lesson  a  reading  lesson. 
Have  the  pupils  find  the  passages  and 
read  them.  Thus  they  will  become  ac- 
quainted w'ith  the  scripture. 

Topic  a.  Show  how  simple  and  na- 
tural  the  call  was. 

Topic  b.  Object  lessons  and  acting 
out  the  scene  is  the  most  appealing  way 
of  reaching  people.  Ezekiel  used  these 
methods  with  much  force. 

Topic     c.     Ezekiel   was  known   as   the 


teacher  of  parables  20:4-9.  He  was  un- 
popular because  he  did  not  tickle  the 
cars  of  Judah  with  flattery  and  smooth 
words.  Make  a  strong  point  of  God's 
lack  of  pleasure  in  death.  He  wants  life 
and  right  action.  Show  how  by  repent- 
ance there  is  a  change  of  heart  and  a 
new  spirit  within.  This  is  God's  way 
but  was  little  understood  when  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  first  promulgated  this  doc- 
trine. People  were  much  inclined  to 
ceremony.  The  great  impress  these  men 
have  left  on  religious  thought  is  that 
ritual  and  form  are  not  the  essence  of 
righteousness  or  Godliness. 

Topic  d.  The  news  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  changed  the  attitude 
of  the  people  and  consequently  Ezekiel's 
method.  People  turned  to  him  and  con- 
sulted him.  Notice  the  message  of  hope 
to  comfort  Israel. 

"Ezekiel  saw  as  no  other  prophet  be- 
fore him  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
condition  of  seclusion  and  holiness  in  or- 
der that  Israel  should  be  honored  and 
prosperous.  Already  the  influences  were 
at  work  whereby  the  Jews  were  trans- 
formed from  a  nation  into  a  church  " 
^Willette. 
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Second  Year— Old  Te^ament 
Stories 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

(Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon] 

Lesson   16.    Joshua   the   Soldier 

(For  the  Second  Sunday  in  June.) 

Text:     Joshua  5:11   to  end;  6:1-20. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  two 
of  the  men  of  Israel  who  were  over 
twenty  years  old  when  tTiey  left  Egypt 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land. 
Both  of  these  men  were  wonderfully 
brave  men.  Their  names  were  Caleb 
and  Joshua.  The  strength  and  courage 
of  Caleb  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Joshua.     (Sec  Joshua  14:6-11.) 

Joshua  himself  was  dauntless  and  had 
boundless  faith  in  God.  His  name  means 
"Jehovah    his    help.'' 

Teachers  should  read  in  the  Bible  for 
their  o%vn  information  those  portions  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  which  explain  the 
life  of  the   great  Captain   in   Isr.-iel      For 


the     children   we    print    Joshua   the   Sol- 
dier. 

Joshua  The  Soldier* 

Joshua  5:13  to  end;  6:1-20. 

Who  would  like  to  be  a  soldier? 

Show  me  how  a  soldier  stands,  how- 
he  salutes,  how  he  holds  his  gun  when 
marching  and  firing.  It  would  be  splen- 
did to  be  a  real  soldier,  I  think.  To 
Nvear  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  to 
carry  a  gun  or  to  beat  a  drum,  and  to  do 
the  fine  brave  things  a  good  soldier  is 
always  ready  for.  There  was  a  splendid 
soldier  once,  named  Joshua.  He  was 
such  a  good  soldier,  so  obedient  and 
hrave,  that  he  was  given  command  of  a 
whole  army  while  he  was  still  young. 

Do  you  know  what  the  commander  of 
an  army  is  called?  A  general.  So  Joshua 
was  a  general,  but  he  didn't  wear  a  blue 
coat  or  brass  buttons,  because  he  lived 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  a  country  far 
away    from    here,    and    the    soldiers    then 

*From  "Tell  Me  a  True  Story:  Tales 
of  Bible  Heroes  for  the  Children  of  To- 
day," by  Mary  Stewart.  Copyright  b\ 
FIciiiing   H     Re\-e11    ("nmp.iny,   PnMlsIier'. 
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wore  loose,  brightly-colored  clothes,  with 
armor  over  them.  That  means  a  shichl 
and  a  helmet,  and  pieces  of  brass  on 
their  arms  and  legs;  they  did  not  have 
any  guns  either,  but  they  carried  swords 
and  used  them  to  fight  with. 

One  day  Joshua  was  standing  outside 
of  a  city  which  had  a  wall  around  it.  In- 
side that  wall  there  were  hundreds  of 
men  who  hated  Joshua,  and  he  was  try- 
ing to  make  them  come  out  and  fight  his 
army.  But  they  would  not  come  be- 
cause they  were  afraid,  and  they  just 
shut  up  their  city  gates  tightly  and  would 
let  no  one  come  in  or  go  out.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  way  to  make 
them  fight,  for  the  city  walls  were  so 
high  that  no  one  could  climb  over  them 
from  the  outside. 

Joshua  was  standing  there  wondering 
what  he  would  do.  As  he  looked  to- 
wards the  walls  he  saw  a  man  standing 
near  him,  whom  he  had  not  seen  a  mo- 
ment before.  The  man  had  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  Joshua  walked 
swiftly  over  to  him  and  asked,  "Art  thou 
for  us,  or  for  our  enemy?" 

The  man  answered,  "Nay,  but  as  cap- 
tain of  the  Host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now 
come." 

Then  Joshua  knew  that  he  was  talking 
to  an  angel  of  God,  and  he  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  earth  and  said,  "What  saith 
my  Lord  to  His  servant?"  He  was  a 
.great  general,  you  know,  but  he  knew 
that  an  angel  from  God  was  far  greater 
than  he  was. 

The  angel  said,  "Loose  thy  shoe  from 
ofif  thy  foot — for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy,"  and  Joshua  did  so. 

Then  the  angel  told  him  that  God 
wanted  him  to  have  that  cit}'  and  all  the 
men  in  it.  He  told  him  how  to  take  it. 
I  will  tell  you  what  Joshua  did  the  next 
day  and  then  you  will  know  what  the 
angel  said  to  him. 

There  were  some  ministers  called 
priests  in  Joshua's  army.  They  did  not 
fight  but  they  held  services  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  they  were  to  help  Joshua  take 
the  city.  Seven  of  them  marched  out  of 
the  camp  early  the  next  morning.  They 
wore  flowing  white  clothes,  with  colored 
embroidery  and  little,  tinkling,  golden 
bells.  They  did  not  wear  any  armor,  or 
carry  swords,  but  instead  they  each  car- 
ried a  trumpet.  In  front  of  them  and 
liehind  them  marched  the  soldiers,  their 
armor  shining  in  the  sun,  their  swords 
clanging  at   their   sides. 

All  marched  slowly  around  the  walled 
city,  and  as  they  marched  the  priests 
blew  on  their  trumpets.  Except  for  that 
there  was  no  noise,  and  nobody  spoke  a 
word.  When  they  had  marched  all  the 
way  around  they  went  back  In  the  camp 


The  second  day  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened, and  the  people  inside  the  city 
walls  must  have  wondered  what  it  meant. 
The  long  line  of  soldiers  marching  so 
quietly,  then  the  priests  blowing  the 
trumpets  as  they  marched,  and  after 
llicm  more  quiet  soldiers.  They  did  not 
1  now  that  an  angel  of  God  had  told 
ioshua  to  do  this,  and  that  very  soon 
Ihey  and  their  city  would  be  in  his  hands. 
I'.very  day  for  six  days  Joshua's  army 
marched  once  around  the  city  and  back 
In  the  camp  but  on  the  seventh  day  the 
line  did  not  go  back.  They  went  on 
marching,  imtil  they  had  been  around 
seven  times. 

Then  Joshua  said  to  his  men,  "Shout 
now,  for  the  Lord  has  given  you  the 
city,"  and  while  the  priests  blew  upon 
their  trumpets,  the  whole  army  gave  a 
great  shout,  and  behold  the  wall  of  the 
city  fell  down  flat!  Then  the  soldiers 
rushed  in  and  took  the  people  prisoners. 

So  God  gave  the  city  to  Joshua  and 
his  army,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons He  did  it  was  because  of  Joshua's 
i|uick  obedience  in  doing  just  what  the 
angel  told  him  to  do. 

Shall  we  all  try  to  be  good  soldiers, 
obeying  our  mothers  and  fathers  and 
teachers,  quickly,  when  they  speak  to  us? 

Lesson  17.    Samuel  the  Boy  Prophet 

(For  the  Third  Sunday  in  June) 

Text:     1  Samuel  1;  2;  3. 

In  our  day  (that  is  in  modern  times) 
our  Heavenly  Father  answered  the 
prayer  of  the  boy  prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
and  appeared  to  hiin  in  a  glorious  vision 
and  spoke  to  him.  And  the  Bible  tells 
us  of  a  message  delivered  in  ancient 
times  to  a  pure  and  honest  boy  in  the 
Temple.  How  this  boy  came  to  be  dwell- 
ing in  the  Temple  is  told  in  the  Bible  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel. 

Elkanah  was  a  devout  Israelite  who 
went  yearly  to  the  Temple  to  worship. 
He  had  two  wives  and  one  wife  had 
children:  but  his  other  wife  whose  name 
was  Hannah,  had  no  children.  Now  it 
is  natural  and  right  that  all  good  people 
should  love  children:  and  so  all  good 
wives  long  to  have  children  of  their  own. 
It  is  a  great  joy  to  take  the  tiny  little 
one  in  their  arms,  and  hug  it  to  their 
breast,  and  to  soothe  it  and  to  sing  it  to 
sleep.  And  to  watch  it  grow;  and  to 
begin  to  notice  what  goes  on  around 
it.  How  many  of  you  have  seen  your 
mother  laugh  and  teach  the  baby  to 
laugh  in  return?  And  how  you  all  listen 
tn   hear  babv's   first   word:  and   watch  to 
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see  baby's  first  tooth;  and  its  first  walk 
across  the  room! 

And  so,  although  Elkanah  and  his  fam- 
ily visited  the  Temple  year  by  year,  and 
although  he  was  very  kind  to  Hannah, 
still  she  did  not  have  any  children,  and 
so  she  grew  each  year  more  and  more 
sad  and  finally  wept  and  did  not  eat. 

"Then  said  Elkanah  her  husband  to 
her:  'Hannah,  why  weepest  thou?  And 
why  eatest  thou  not?  And  why  is  thy 
heart  grieved?  Am  not  I  better  to  thee 
than  ten  sons?'  " 

And  her  husband  continued  to  be  very 
kind  to  Hannah,  and  to  comfort  her. 
And  she  went  into  the  Temple,  and  there 
\  owed  a  vow  that  if  the  Lord  would  re- 
member her  and  not  forget  her,  but 
would  give  her  a  baby  boy  that  she 
would  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  She  felt  so  strongly 
upon  this  subject  that  she  prayed  and 
prayed;  but  she  "spake  only  in  her  heart; 
only  her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice  was 
not  heard,"  and  therefore  Eli  the  Priest 
who  had  charge  and  presided  over  the 
Temple,  thought  she  was  drunken,  and 
rebuked  her  and  said: 

"How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken?  Put 
away  thy  wine  from  thee." 

"And  Hannah  answered  and  said:  'No, 
my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful 
spirit:  I  have  drunk  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  but  have  poured  out  my 
soul  before  the  Lord.'     *     *     * 

"Then  Eli  answered  and  said;  'Go  in 
peace:  and  the  God  of  Israel  grant  thee 
thy  petition,  that  thou  hast  asked  of 
Him.'  *  *  *  And  Hannah  went  her 
way,  and  did  eat,  and  her  countenance 
was  no  more  sad."  And  she  and  her 
husband  rose  up  early  the  next  morning, 
and  worshiped  before  the  Lord,  and  re- 
turned  to  their  home. 

.And  Hannah's  prayer  was  answered: 
and  in  due  time  the  promise  of  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled,  and  she 
had  a  little  baby  boy,  and  she  called  his 
name  Samuel,  which  meant  "asked  of 
God."  We  may  be  sure  that  Hannah 
took  splendid  care  of  the  little  fellow  and 
nursed  him  herself.  She  did  not  go  to 
the  Temple  next  year,  but  stayed  at 
home  for  his  sake.  She  remembered  her 
vow.  Although  she  loved  him  dearly 
she  meant  to  keep  her  promise,  and  told 
her  husband  when  he  was  going  on  his 
usual  visit  to  the  Temple  that  she  would 
remain  at  home  until  the  child  was 
weaned,  and  said:  "Then  I  will  bring 
him,  that  he  may  appear  before  the  Lord, 
and  there  abide  forever."  And  her  hus- 
band told  her  to  do  what  seemed  to  her 
liest.  And  when  the  little  boy  was 
weaned  his  mother  look  him  up  to  the 
Temple  with   her:  and  took  presents  for 


the  Temple,  and  offerings  to  the  Lord 
according  to  His  law.  And  she  brought 
the  -child  to  Eli  the  High  Priest  in  the 
Temple  and  told  him  that  she  was  the 
woman  whom  he  had  spoken  to  in  the 
Temple  at  the  time  she  prayed  there: 
and  that  the  child  had  been  given  to  her 
in  answer  to  her  prayer,  and  said: 
"Therefore  also  I  have  lent  him  to  the 
Lord:  as  long  as  he  liveth,  he  shall  be 
lent  to  the  Lord."  And  he  worshiped 
the   Lord  there. 

Have  any  of  you  children  ever  been 
away  from  home  and  from  father  and 
mother?  If  father  and  mother  are  with 
us,  we  feel  like  we  are  home.  But  even 
when  we  are  in  nice  places  and  with  nice 
|)eop!e,  and  are  away  from  father  and 
mother  for  the  first  time  we  are  apt  to 
Ix^  homesick  for  mother.  Like  the  little 
boy  whose  mother  had  been  away  for  a 
week,  and  the  little  poem  makes  him 
say: 

"It  seems  like  two, 

I  never  knew 

So  long  a  week  as  this!" 

Doubtless  little  Samuel  felt  this  same 
feeling.  But  his  mother  had  taught  him 
about  God's  house,  the  Temple,  and  that 
it  was  a  great  honor  to  work  therein. 
Even  though  his  duties  were  small  and 
although  he  was  expected  to  help  keep 
the  house  in  order  and  to  wait  upon  the 
High  Priest,  and  to  run  when  the  Priest 
called,  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  an 
honor  to  be  even  "a  doorkeeper  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord."  And  so  he  was 
happy  in  his  work,  and  the  Bible  tells 
us  that  after  Elkanah  (and  Hannah)  had 
gone  "the  child  did  minister  unto  the 
Lord  before  Eli  the  priest."  If  he  was 
homesick  and  if  when  night  came  he  felt 
lonely  for  his  kind  mother,  he  was  busy 
next  morning,  and  his  work  made  his 
troubles  seem  light  as  air.  If  we  have 
troubles  but  are  well,  work  will  make  us 
forget  our  troubles.  You  boys,  if  faith- 
ful, and  perhaps  some  of  the  girls,  too, 
will  be  called  on  missions.  Some  of  you 
may  have  to  go  half  way  round  the 
world;  and  some  of  you  may  be  called 
as  was  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  to  go 
on  missions  to  the  islands  of  the  sea.  If 
you  are  sent  on  such  missions  it  will  be 
well  for  you  if  your  mother  has  taught 
you  as  President  Smith's  mother  taught 
him,  that  duty  to  God  and  His  cause  was 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered;  and 
that  from  that  duty  he  must  not  shrink 
even  though  it  took  him  across  deserts, 
and  distant  lands  and  stormy  seas;  but 
that  God  would  be  near  him  to  preserve, 
and  to  sustain  and  to  save  him. 

Some    such    lessons    as    these    Hannah 
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had  also  given  the  boy  Samuel.  And 
so  the  Bible  says:  "But  Samuel  minis- 
tered before  the  Lord,;  being  a  child, 
girded  with  a  linen  ephod."  (A  kind  of 
garment  embroidered  and  ornamented 
and  worn  by  the   Priest  in  the  Temple.) 

The  Bible  also  says:  "Moreover  his 
mother  made  him  a  little  coat,  and 
brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year, 
when  she  came  up  with  her  husband  to 
offer  the  yearly  sacrifice." 

And  the  Priest  Eli  blessed  Elkanah 
and  Hannah  his  wife,  and  promised  them 
other  children  for  the  one  which  Han- 
nah had  lent  to  the  Lord. 

And  after  this  Hannah  had  three  other 
sons  and  two  daughters.  "And  the  child 
Samuel  grew  before  the  Lord." 

Now  Eli  was  very  old  and  he  had  sons 
who  instead  of  being  righteous  and  work- 
ing in  the  Temple  as  they  were  entitled 
to  do  and  should  have  done,  sinned 
against  the  Lord.  Not  only  were  they 
greedy  and  took  for  themselves  what 
was  intended  as  an  offering  to  the  I^ord: 
but  they  were  wicked  in  other  ways. 
Their  father  talked  to  them  about  these 
things  and  still  they  kept  on  in  their 
wickedness. 

"And  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and 
was  in  favor  both  with  the  Lord,  and 
also  with  men." 

And  a  man  of  God  came  to  Eli  and 
warned  him  that  if  his  sons  did  not  re- 
pent they  would  bring  destruction  upon 
themselves  while  "in  the  flower  of  their 
age."  And  that  God  would  raise  up  one 
who  would  be  faithful  and  who  would 
honor  him;  and  that  all  that  were  left  of 
Eli's  house  would  have  to  seek  favors 
from  the  faithful  one  and  to  beg  him  "for 
a  piece  of  silver  and  a  morsel  of  bread," 

"And  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto 
the  Lord  before  Eli.  And  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days: 
there  was  no  open  vision. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time, 
when  Eli  was  laid  down  in  his  place,  and 
his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could 
not  see; 

"And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  where  th'e  ark 
of  God  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid  down 
to   sleep; 

"That  the  Lord  called  Samuel:  and  he 
answered,  H.«re  am  L 

"And  he  ran  unto  Eli,  and  said.  Here 
am  I;  for  thou  calledst  me.  And  he  said, 
I  called  not:  lie  down  again.  And  he 
went  and  lay  down. 

"And  the  Lord  called  yet  again,  Sam- 
uel. And  Samuel  arose,  and  went  to  Eli, 
and  said.  Here  am  T;  for  thou  didst  call 
me.  And  he  answered.  T  called  not,  my 
son:   lie   down  again 

"Now    Samuel    did    not    \-et    know    the 


Lord,  neither  was  the  word  of  the  Lord 
yet  revealed  unto  him. 

".And  the  Lord  called  Samuel  again 
I  he  third  time.  And  he  arose,  and  went 
to  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I;  for  thou 
d'dst  call  me.  And  Eli  perceived  that 
tl'.e  Lord  had  called  the  child. 

"Therefore  Eli  said  unto  Samuel,  Go. 
j'c  down:  and  it  shall  be,  if  he  call  thee, 
that  thou  shalt  say,  Speak,  Lord;  for  thy 
-ervant  heareth.  So  Samuel  went  and 
lay  down  in  his  place. 

"And  the  Lord  came,  and  stood,  and 
railed  as  at  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel 
Then  Samuel  answered,  Speak;  for  thy 
servant  heareth. 

"And  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Be- 
liold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at  which 
both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth 
it  shall  tingle. 

"In  that  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli 
all  things  which  I  have  spoken  concern- 
ing his  house:  when  I  begin,  I  will  also 
make  an  end. 

"For  I  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge 
Iiis  house  for  ever  for  the  inquity  which 
he  knoweth;  because  his  sons  made 
themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them 
not. 

"And  therefore  I  have  sworn  unto  the 
Iiouse  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's 
house  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice 
nor  offering  for  ever. 

"And  Samuel  lay  until  the  morning, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord:  and  Samuel  feared  to  show 
FH  the  vision. 

"Then  Eli  called  Samuel,  and  said, 
Samuel,  my  son.  And  he  answered,  Here 
am  I. 

"And  he  said.  What  is  the  thing  that 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee?  I  pray 
thee  hide  it  not  from  me:  God  do  so  to 
thee,  and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  any 
thing  from  me  of  all  the  things  that  He 
said  unto  thee. 

"And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit,  and 
hid  nothing  from  him.  And  he  said.  It  is 
the  Lord:  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good. 

"And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  was 
with  him.  and  did  let  none  of  his  words 
fall  to  the  ground. 

"And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba.  knew  that  Samuel  was  es- 
tablished to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

"And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in 
Shiloh:  for  the  Lord  revealed  Himself 
to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  bv  the  word  of  the 
Lord." 

And  so  a  little  boy  who  kept  himself 
pure  and  was  diligent  before  the  Lord, 
and  whose  mother  had  taught  him  cor- 
rect principles  became  one  of  the  great- 
est of  ancient  prophets.  We  shall  meet 
him  later,  .ind  know  liim  as  ihc  one  who 
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at    God's   command   anointed   kings   over 
Israel. 

Lesson    18.     Ruth. 

(For  the  Fonrth  Sunday  in  June) 

Text:  Ruth  1;  2;  3,  and  4;  the  entire 
book. 

Among  the  characters  of  the  Bible 
there  is  no  more  striking  personage  to 
ilkistrate  iidelity  to  the  family  of  one's 
husband  or  wife  than  that  of  Ruth. 

The  teacher  should  read  the  entire 
l)Ook  for  sake  of  information;  and  we 
suggest  that  the  pupils  all  memorize  the 
beautiful  answer  that  Ruth  made  to 
Naomi  her  mother-in-law,  when  the  lat- 
ter asked  her  to  return  to  her  own  fam- 
ily, and  friends: 

"And  Ruth  said.  Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge: 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God: 

"Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  ought  but  death  part 
thee  and  me." 

The  relationship  between  Naomi  and 
Ruth  is  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  story 
below  given.  That  can  be  e.xplained  by 
the  teacher  and  why  the  two  young 
women  were  with  Naomi.  Both  Ruth 
and  Naomi  showed  remarkable  consid- 
eration for  each  other,  and  from  the 
Bible  we  get  the  name  of  Ruth's  son 
which  was  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse  the 
Bethlehemite,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
father of  David  who  became  king. 

The  Story  of  Ruth* 

Book  of  Ruth. 

It  was  a  sad  woman  who  once  started 
of!  on  a  journey  with  two  girls.  She 
wore  a  long  black  dress,  and  a  black  veil 
wound  around  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  Her  name  was 
Naomi.  Her  husband  was  dead,  her  two 
boys  had  just  died,  and  she  was  going 
back  to  the  country  where  she  had  lived 
when  she  was  a  child.  The  two  girls 
who  were  with  her  were  girls  she  loved 
very  much,  who  had  been  very  good  to 
her  and  her  boys,  but  after  she  had  gone 
a  little  way  with  thein  she  stopped  and 
said: 

"Go  back  to  your  homes  now,  to  your 


*From  "Tell  Me  a  True  Story:  Tales 
of  Bible  Heroes  for  the  Children  of  To- 
day," by  Mary  Stewart.  Copyright  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Publishers. 


luothers  and  sisters  and  friends.  I  am 
,^omg  to  a  far-away  country  you  have 
never  seen.  It  makes  me  sadder  still  to 
say  good-bye  to  you,  but  I  know  you 
will  be   happier  there," 

Then  one  of  the  girls  kissed  her  good- 
b\e,  and,  turning,  went  back  to  her 
liome,  but  the  other,  whose  name  was 
Kuth,  put  her  arms  around  her  and  said: 
Tntreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  for 
\vhither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where 
thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge;  thy  people 
sliall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God." 

Naomi  said,  "Can  you  bear  to  leave 
>our  home  and  friends  to  go  and  take 
care  of  a  poor  old  woman?" 

Ruth  said,  "I  am  young  and  strong, 
\ou  are  old  and  sad;  I  will  go  with  you 
and  take  care  of  you  as  long  as  we  both 
live." 

So  they  traveled  on  together,  walking 
many  miles,  over  hills  and  across  plains, 
in  the  sun  and  rain,  sleeping  under  the 
stars,  perhaps,  until  they  came  to  a  little 
town  among  the  hills,  the  town  of  Beth- 
lehem. They  looked  down  on  it  and  saw 
that  the  fields  were  full  of  tall,  yellow 
stalks  of  wheat  and  barley.  Ruth  left 
Naomi  in  a  little  house  they  found  and 
went  out  into  the  barley  fields;  there  the 
men  had  sickles,  and  mowed  the  grain, 
and  the  women  gathered  it  up  in  bundles. 
Poor  people  sometimes  walked  after  the 
women  and  picked  up  what  they  dropped. 
So  Ruth  followed  them,  picking  up 
pieces  of  the  long  yellow  stalks,  with  the 
barley  in  the  flower  part  at  the  top.  It 
was  hard  work,  for  the  sun  beat  down, 
and  she  had  to  bend  and  bend.  But  she 
thought  of  poor  sad  Naomi,  who  was 
hungry,  and  then  Ruth  did  not  mind  if 
she  was  tired  and  hot,  she  worked  on 
gladly. 

Towards  evening  the  owner  of  the 
field  came  to  see  how  the  reapers  were 
working.  He  raised  his  hand  and  said, 
"The  Lord  be  with  thee."  And  all  the 
men  and  women  in  the  field  stopped 
working  and  answered:  "The  Lord 
bless  thee." 

Then  the  master  saw  Ruth.  She  wore 
a  blue  skirt  and  a  red  jacket,  a  veil  was 
twisted  around  her  neck,  and  gold  coins 
glittered  among  her  hair.  The  master 
asked  one  of  the  reapers  who  she  was, 
and  the  reaper  said:  "Her  family  and 
friends  live  in  a  country  far  from  here, 
but  she  has  left  them  all  and  traveled 
here  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  sad 
woman,  Naomi."  So  the  master  called 
Ruth  to  him  and  told  her  to  come  every 
day  and  pick  up  the  barley  which  was 
dropped,  and  also  to  have  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  with  his  workmen,  and 
eat  the  corn  and  the  bread  he  gave  them. 
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Kutli  bowed  low  to  him  and  asked: 
"Why  art  thou  so  kind  to  mo,  I,  who  am 
a  stranger?" 

And  the  master  said,  "Because  I  know 
liovv  thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  and  thy  home  to  take  care  of  a 
poor,  sad  woman.  May  the  Lord  bless 
thee  and  reward  thee." 

As  he  walked  away  across  the  field  he 
stopped  and  told  the  reapers  to  let  Ruth 
gather  the  barley  that  was  dropped,  and 
also  to  let  fall  some  extra  pieces  for  her. 
So  day  after  day  Ruth  came  to  gather 
grain.  She  lived  with  Naomi,  and  each 
iiight  she  brought  her  back  the  barley, 
and  made  it  into  bread  for  them. 

As  day  after  day  the  owner  watched 
her,  he  saw  how  good  she  was  and  how 
hard  she  worked  for  Naomi,  and  one  day 
he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  to  bring 
Xaomi  to  live  in  his  big  comfortable 
home.  There  they  were  all  very  happy 
together;  soon  God  sent  Ruth  a  baby 
boy,  and  when  Naomi  held  it  in  her  arms 
she  was  comforted  for  the  loss  of  her 
own  boys,  and  thanked  God  for  His  care 
of  her  and  of  her  dear  Ruth.  This  tiny 
baby  became  the  grandfather  of  a  little 
boy  named  David.  We  shall  have  a  story 
about  him  soon. 

Fourth  Year— Lives  of  the  An- 
cient Apostles 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

[Prepared   by   Elder   David   O.   McKay] 

Lesson  16.     Peter 

The   Third  Imprisonment. 
Reference:     Acts  12:1-19. 
For  the  Teacher: 

I.  .Another  Wicked   Herod. 

1.  Herod  Agrippa. 

a.  Grandson   of   Herod   the    Great. 

b.  Nephew  of  Herod  Antipas. 

2.  Murderer  of  James, 
a.  Eflfect  upon  Jews. 

II.  Peter's    Imprisonment. 

1.  Object. 

2.  How   guarded. 

3.  Effect  upon  Saints. 
HI.  The  Saints  in  Prayer. 

1.  Those  participating. 

2.  At  Mary's. 

IV.  Peter's   Deliverance. 

1.  By  whom. 

2.  Details. 

V.  Peter  Joins  the  Praying  Assembly. 

1.  Rhoda. 

2.  Surprise  of  the  Saints. 

3.  Peter's  testimony. 

4.  Peter's  departure. 

Aim:     Sincere  prayer  always  brings  a 
blessing.     The   blessing    may    be    imme- 


<liatc  or  it  may  be  remote,  but  it  always 
comes  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith. 

The  Lesson:  "They  never  sought  in 
\ain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright" 
(Burns).  "If  you  cannot  pray  over  a 
thing,  and  cannot  ask  God  to  bless  you 
in  it,  don't  do  that  thing.  A  secret  that 
you  would  keep  from  God  is  a  secret  that 
you  should  keep  from  your  own  heart." 

After  having  completed  his  labors  at 
Lydda,  Joppa,  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  con- 
tinued his  earnest  work  in   the  ministry. 

Herod  Agrippa.  But  there  was  a 
wicked  king  ruling  over  Judea  at  that 
time,  named  Herod  Agrippa,  who 
'stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain 
of  the  Church."  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who,  you  reinember, 
slaughtered  all  the  little  children  in  Beth- 
lehem in  his  effort  to  kill  the  little  baby 
Jesus.  He  was  also  a  nephew  of  Herod 
•Antipas,  the  wicked  king  who  had  John 
the  Baptist  beheaded.  Herod  Agrippa 
possessed  the  same  wicked  passions  as 
liis  grandfather  and  his  uncle;  so,  of 
course,  he  hated  and  despised  the  right- 
eous men  who,  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
were  condemning  sin  and  wickedness. 

The  first  apostle  to  suffer  from  King 
Agrippa's  wickedness  was  James  the 
brother  of  John  whom  he  killed  "with 
the  sword."  When  he  found  that  this 
murderous  act  pleased  the  haughty  and 
stiflf-necked  Jews,  he  thought  he  would 
kill  some  others  of  the  apostolic  band. 
Accordingly,  he  arrested  Simon  Peter; 
but,  fortunately,  concluded  not  to  kill 
him  until  after  Easter,  so  thrust  him  in 
prison  until  a  more  favorable  time  for 
a  public  e.xecution. 

As  if  to  make  sure  that  Peter  would 
not  escape  this  time,  he  "delivered  him 
to  four  quarternions  of  soldiers  to  keep 
him."  "This  meant  four  distinct  pickets 
of  four  guards  each,  sixteen  in  all.  Each 
picket  was  to  keep  watch  three  hours 
and  then  be  relieved  by  another  during 
the  night  watches.  Two  officers  must 
guard  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  prison, 
and  two  be  in  the  cell,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  prisoner,  with  his  arms  chained 
to  them."  Thus  firmly  guarded  and 
chained,  Peter  lay  down  to  sleep  "be- 
tween two  soldiers,  bound  with  two 
chains,  and  the  keeper  before  the  door." 

James'  cruel  death  and  the  report  of 
Peter's  imprisonment  spread  consterna- 
tion among  the  saints  in  Judea.  Some, 
perhaps,  were  fearful:  all  were  prayerful. 
Special  Assemblies  in  Prayer.  It 
seems  that  groups  of  earnest  saints  met 
in  different  places,  and  pleaded  in  sin- 
cere prayer  to  God  to  spare  their  lead- 
er's life.  Indeed,  "prayer  was  made 
without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto  God 
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lor  him."  J I  is  lliuuglu  li\  ^oiiic  his- 
torians that  among  those  who  were 
thus  supplicating  the  Lord  were  Paul 
and  Silas  who  were  visiting  Jerusalem 
at  that  time. 

One  of  the  principal  meetings  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
John  Mark,  who  many  years  after  wrote 
the  Gospel,  according  to  St.  Mark. 

While  we  leave  them  in  solemn  prayer 
on  the  night  before  Peter  was  to  be 
killed,  let  us  go  back  to  the  prison,  and 
see  what  is  happening  there. 

Peter  Delivered.  While  Peter  lay 
sleeping  on  his  pallet  of  straw,  "behold, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him, 
and  a  light  shined  in  the  prison."  Evi- 
dently, the  guards  were  asleep,  and 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything;  for  the 
angel  touched  Peter  on  the  side,  and 
raised  him  up  saying,  "Arise  up  quickly." 
As  Peter  complied,  his  chains  fell  off 
his  hands.  Then  the  angel  said  to  him: 
"Tie  your  girdle  around  your  waist,  and 
put  on  your  sandals." 

Peter,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  did  as  he  was  told.  Then  the 
angel   continued: 

"Cast  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  fol- 
low me." 

Still  thinking  that  he  was  dreaming, 
Peter  followed  the  angel. 

They  left  the  guards  in  the  cell,  passed 
the  first  guard  of  soldiers,  then  the  sec- 
ond; but  no  one  tried  to  stop  them. 
When  they  came  to  the  big  "iron  gate 
that  leadeth  to  the  city,"^  it  "opened  to 
them  of  its  own  accord."  The  angel 
continued  to  direct  Peter  through  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  city,  then  left  him 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. 

By  this  time,  however,  Peter  fully 
realized  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  but 
was  actually  out  of  prison.  He  said  to 
himself: 

"Now  I  know  of  a  surety,  that  the 
Lord  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  hath  de- 
livered me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod, 
and  from  all  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews."  By  this  last  remark,  he  referred 
to  the  public  execution  that  Herod  had 
promised  to  have  taken  place  that  very 
day.  But  faith  and  prayers  were  more 
mighty  in  Peter's  behalf  than  the  decree 
of  kings,  and  the  demands  of  the  wicked 
Jews. 

W'ondering  just  a  little  where  he 
should  go,  he  turned  to  the  house  of 
Mary,  'the  motlier  of  John  Mark,  where, 
you  know,  some  of  the  saints  were  even 
at  that  moment  praying  for  his  deliver- 
ance. 

"As  Peter  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
gate,"  a  young  girl  named  Rhoda  came, 
and  asked  who  was  there. 

When     she    heard    Peter's    voice,    she 


was  su  glad  that  she  didn't  stop  to  open 
the  gate,  but  ran  immediately  into  the 
room  saying: 

"Peter  is  here — standing  outside  the 
door." 

So  suddenly  interrupted  in  their 
prayer,  the  people  would  not  believe  her, 
luit  said  she  was  beside  herself.  But 
Rhoda  insisted  that  she  was  right.  She 
knew  Peter's  voice,  and  she  knew  he  was 
at  the  door.  They  finally  concluded  that 
"it  was  his  angel." 

In  the  meantime,  Peter  kept  knocking 
until  he  was  finally  admitted.  It  seems 
that  the  little  group  hardly  expected 
their  prayers  to  be  answered  in  just  that 
literal  way;  so  "when  they  opened  the 
door  and  saw  him,  they  were  aston- 
ished." 

Peter,  holding  up  his  hand,  and  beck- 
oning them  to  be  quiet,  told  them  how 
the  Lord  had  delivered  him  from  prison. 
Then  he  added:  "Go.  explain  all  these 
things  to  James,  and  to  the  brethren." 
This  James  was  probably  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  who  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
tn  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

Knowing  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
missed  in  prison,  the  soldiers  of  old 
Herod  would  be  searching  for  him, 
"Peter  went  unto  another  place." 

\\'hen  morning  came,  there  was  a 
great  stir  among  the  soldiers  because  of 
Peter's  having  escaped.  Herod  ordered 
a  thorough  search  in  vain. 

Then,  thinking  the  keepers  of  the 
prison  had  been  careless  and  negligent, 
Herod  ordered  them  put  to  death. 

Not  long  afterward  he,  himself,  died 
so  suddenly  and  so  miserably,  that  some 
said  the  wrath  of  God  was  visited  upon 
him  because  of  his  wickedness.  Luke 
tells  us  that  the  "angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him." 

But  Peter,  whom  Herod  had  sought  to 
kill,  was  spared,  through  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord,  to  bless  the  Church,  and  to 
preach  tlie  Gospel  for  many  years  after- 
ward. 

Lesson  17.     Closing  Scenes  of  a   Right- 
eous Ministry 

.Acts   15:1-35:   Gal.  2:7-21. 

I.  Retrospective. 

1.   Effect    of   ministry     upon     Peter's 
character. 

II.  At  the  Council  in  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  disputation. 

2.  Those  present. 

3.  Peter's  testimony. 

IIL  Peter  Visits  Different  Churches. 

1.   Incident  at   Antioch. 
IV.  Traditions  of  Peter's  Last  Days. 

1.   His  imprisonment  and  death. 
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Ann:  Obedience  to  the  Gospel  ol 
Jesus  Christ  makes  one  fearless  in  de- 
lending  the  right,  and  brings  the  great- 
est comfort  at  approaching  death. 

The  Lesson:  "The  Gospel  is  the  fiil- 
llllment  of  all  hopes,  the  perfection  of 
all  philosophy,  the  interpreter  of  all  rev- 
elations, and  a  key  to  all  the  seeming 
contradictions  of  truth  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world." — Hugh  Miller. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Peter 
met  Jesus,  and  was  told  that  he  should 
be  called  "Cephas  which  is  by  interpreta- 
tion, a  Stone."  Little  did  Peter  realize 
then,  why  the  Lord  desired  to  have  this 
lisherman's  character  become  as  a  rock. 
Little  did  he  realize  what  mighty  respon- 
sibility his  Master  desired  to  place  upon 
him.  But  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened have  been  filled  with  wonderful 
experiences  all  of  which  tended  to  make 
Peter  not  only  the  Rock-man  Christ  had 
desired  him  to  become,  but  the  great 
leader  and  chief  apostle  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fearlessness,  faithfulness,  prayerful- 
ness,  humility,  and  an  untiring  zeal  in  his 
elTorts  to  instruct  and  to  bless  the  people 
are  traits  of  Peter's  character  that  shine 
out  in  his  life  as  we  follow  him  in  his 
able  ministry. 

We  should  be  reminded,  however,  that 
this  Rock  character  was  not  formed  all 
at  once.  It  grew  gradually.  You  re- 
member how  Jesus,  watching  its  forma- 
tion, reproved  Peter's  weaknesses,  com- 
mended his  strength,  and  encouraged 
him,  time  after  time,  to  remain  true  to 
the  work  as  a  "fisher  of  men." 

We  have  reached  that  period  in  his 
life  when  this  man  who  at  one  time 
pulled  nets  full  of  fishes  from  the  sea  of 
Galilee  can  look  back  over  his  years  of 
ministry  and  see  numberless  nets  full  of 
men,  women,  and  children  drawn  from 
the  sea  of  ignorance  and  sin  and  put 
safely  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

There  was  this  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  results  of  his  fishing  for  fish 
and  his  fishing  for  men:  The  fish  he 
dragged  from  the  element  of  life  to 
physical  death;  the  men  he  drew  from 
the  element  of  death  to  eternal  life. 

For  five  years  after  his  deliverance 
from  the  third  imprisonment,  Peter  con- 
tinued his  visits  from  city  to  city,  prov- 
ince to  province,  preaching  the  Word  of 
the  Lord.  During  many  of  these  trav- 
els, he  was,  undoubtedly,  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  wife. 

It  had  been  Peter's  duty  and  privilege 
to  preach  the  Gospel  first  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Please  note  that  when  the  Lord 
desired  the  Gentiles  to  hear  His  word. 
He  instructed  the  Chief  of  the  Twelve 
to   turn   the   key  that  opened   the   Gospel 


iloor  to  them.     This  is  one  of  the  special 
duties  of  the   Apostleship. 

Since  that  time,  many  Gentiles  had 
become  converted;  and  in  some  cities 
they  met  and  worshiped  together  with 
the  Jews.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
.Antioch,  an  important  city  of  Syria 
where  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  first 
called    Christians. 

The  Great  Controversy.  But  there 
were  certain  men  from  Judea  who  went 
to  Antioch  and  caused  trouble.  These 
were  Jews  who  had  accepted  the  Gospel 
l:)ut  who  still  believed  that  the  Gentiles 
would  have  to  do  everything  the  Jews 
did  before  they  could  be  saved. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Gen- 
tiles might  receive  the  Gospel  and  be 
saved,  without  conforming  to  every  Jew- 
ish rite  came  before  the  Twelve  and 
other   Church  leaders   in  Jerusalem. 

"And  when  there  had  Iseen  much  dis- 
puting, Peter  arose  up,  and  said  unto 
them: 

"Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how  that 
a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  us,  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth 
should  hear  the  work  of  the  Gospel  and 
believe. 

"And  God,  who  knoweth  the  hearts, 
bare  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  as  he  did  unto  us; 

"And  put  no  difference  between  us 
and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by 
faith." 

He  then  told  them  not  to  provoke 
God  by  passing  some  rule  that  would 
compel  the  Gentiles  to  do  what  the  Lord 
does  not  require  of  them.  For,  he  added, 
"We  believe  that  through  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  saved, 
even  as  they." 

There  was  a  time  when  Simon,  the 
Jewish  fisherman,  with  all  his  Jewish  pre- 
judices, would  have  rather  yielded  to  the 
Jewish  side  of  this  question;  but  now,  it 
was  not  Simon,  the  fisherman,  who  spoke, 
but  Peter  the  Rock-man,  the  chief  apostle 
of  the  Lord.  What  were  prejudices  to 
him  in  the  light  of  the  inspiration  of 
truth!  All  that  was  necessary  for  him  to 
know  was,  whether  the  thing  was  right, 
and  prejudice  or  no  prejudice,  favor  or  no 
favor,  he  would  defend  it. 

It  is  true  that  once  after  this  council, 
so  Paul  says,  (Gal.  2:7)  Peter  withdrew 
from  the  company  of  some  Gentiles  be- 
cause some  of  the  Jews  came  down  from 
Jerusalem.  Paul  says  he  rebuked  Peter 
for  his  actions  on  this  occasion;  but  we 
have  no  record  of  what  Peter  said  or 
did.  Knowing  Peter  as  we  do,  we  are 
safe  in  concluding  that  he  did  not  inten- 
tionally waver  from  the  right.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  Paul  misunderstood 
Peter's    motives.      At   any    rate,    we    may 
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rest  assured  that  what  Peter  said  and  did 
was  intended  to  help  those  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  his  actions. 

From  that  time,  we  know  very  little 
of  Peter's  travels.  By  reading  his  epis- 
tles, we  get  a  little  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  his  labors  and  travels  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Undoubtedly,  he 
visited  every  country  where  there  were 
organized  branches  of  the  Church,  even 
to   the  "seven  churches  in  Asia." 

We  do  not  know  just  where  he  died, 
nor  the  kind  of  death  he  suffered;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  end  was  not  far  off 
when  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  the 
churches.  That  was  about  thirty-five 
years  after  he  first  met  the  Savior.  He 
was  in  the  ministry  then,  appro.ximately 
thirty-five  years,  perhaps  longer. 

Referring  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord 
on  the  shore  of  Galilee,  the  aged  apostle, 
writing  to  the  Saints  and  urging  them  to 
be  true  to  the  Gospel,  said: 

"Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  ofif 
this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me.  Moreover, 
I  will  endeavor  that  ye  may  be  able 
after  my  decease  to  have  these  things 
always  in  remembrance." 

Some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers 
tell  us  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  both  im- 
prisoned in  Rome  during  the  terrible 
persecutions  of  the  Saints  under  the 
wicked  king  Nero. 

There  is  a  story  told  that  before  Nero 
had  imprisoned  Peter,  the  Saints,  per- 
ceiving the  danger  he  was  in.  pleaded 
with  him  to  leave   Rome. 

Very  reluctantly,  he  yielded  to  their 
entreaties,  and  escaped  from  the  city,  by 
night.  As  he  was  going  away,  he  met 
the  Lord  carrying  His  cross,  and  going 
toward  Rome.  "Master,  whither  art 
thou  going?"  asked  Peter.  "To  Rome, 
to  be  crucified  a  second  time,"  was  the 
reply. 

Thinking  that  if  his  Lord  could  be  cru- 
cified a  second  time  for  the  Truth,  he 
too,  was  willing  to  die  for  it,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  some  time  later,  was  con- 
demned by  the  emperor  Nero  to  suffer 
death  by  crucifixion.  As  he  neared  the 
place  of  execution,  however.  Peter  asked 
that  he  be  permitted  to  hang  on  the 
cross  with  his  head  downwards,  which 
request  was  granted. 

These  circumstances  are  more  or  less 
legendary,  and  may  or  may  not  be  true; 
but  this  we  know  that  whatever  the  man- 
ner or  time  of  his  death  Simon  Peter 
died  true  to  every  trust  that  his  Lord 
and  Master  had  given  him. 
"He  has  done  the  work  of  a  true  man. — 
Crown  him,  honor  him.  love  him. 
Weep  over  him,  tears  of  woman. 


Stoop  manliest  brows  above  him! 
\"o  duty  could  overtake  him. 
No  need  his  will  outrun; 
Or  ever  our  lips  could  ask  him, 
His  hands  the  work  had  done." 

Lesson  18.     James,  the  Son  of  Zebedee. 

Matt.   4:21;    27:56;     Mark    1:19;    15:40; 
Luke  9:52-54;  Acts  12:1,  2. 
I.  The  Mother. 

1.  Her  devotion  to  Christ. 

2.  Her  pride  in  her  sons. 

3.  Effect  upon  sons. 

a.  "Happy  he  with  such  a  mother." 

4.  Her  request  of  Jesus. 
a.  Effect. 

IL  At  Bethsaida. 

1.  James'  home. 

2.  His  trade. 

3.  How  he  met  Jesus. 

4.  The  call. 

ITL  As  one  of  the  Twelve. 

1.  How  favored. 

a.  Relate  incidents. 

2.  His  nature. 

a.  A  son  of  thunder. 

3.  His  zeal. 
IV.   Martyrdom. 

1.  Time. 

2.  By  whom. 

3.  His   character   as   revealed   at   the 

trial. 

Aim:  The  Lord  chooses  men  from 
merit,  and  honors  them  only  as  they 
prove  themselves  worthy  and  capable  of 
serving  their  fellow  men. 

"Honor  is  not  a  matter  of  any  man's 
calling  merely,  but  rather  of  his  own  ac- 
tions in  it." — Dwight. 

"Honor  and   shame  from  no  condition 

rise; 
.^ct  well  thy  part,  there  all  the  honor 

lies." 

— Pope. 

The  Lesson: 

The  Mother.  Among  the  devoted 
women  who  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee, 
who  ministered  unto  Him.  and  watched 
with  anxious  care  and  sorrow  the 
progress  of  the  trials  in  Jerusalem,  was 
one  no^^le  mother  named  Salome.  With 
l\Tarv  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Tesus  and  Joses.  she  stood  "beholding 
af?'-  off"  the  crucifixion  of  the  Savior. 

She  was  one  who  would  not  forsake 
her  Lord  even  at  the  cross.  She  was  also 
one  who.  with  spices  and  perfumes,  went 
earlv  to  the  sepulchre  Sundav  mornins. 
to  narti'-inate  in  the  embalming  of  Jesus' 
bodv.  To  her  and  others,  the  Savior  an- 
neared.  that  morn'no-.  saying,  "Be  not 
afraid:  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go 
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into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see 
me." 

"Happy  he  with  such  a  mother!  faith 
in  womankind  beats  with  his  blood,  and 
trust  in  all  things  high  comes  easy  to 
him,  and  though  he  trip  and  fall,  he  shall 
not  blind  his  soul  with  clay." 

Such  was  the  faithful,  devoted  woman 
whom  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  called  mother.  And  she  was  as 
proud  of  her  boys  as  they  were  proud  of 
their  mother;  for  they  seemed  to  have 
inherited  from  their  mother,  and  per- 
haps their  father  too,  those  true  and  un- 
wavering qualities  which  made  them 
such   devoted  disciples  of  Christ. 

Like  most  mothers,  Salome  desired  to 
see  her  boys  honored;  and  one  day  asked 
the  Savior  to  grant  that  her  two  sons 
might  sit,  the  one  on  His  right  hand  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  in  His  Kingdom. 
Jesus  said,  "Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the 
cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with?" 

They  answered,  "We  are  able." 

"Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my  cup,  and 
be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with,"  answered  the  Lord;  "but 
to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left, 
is  not  mine  to  give." 

The  mother's  eagerness  to  have  her 
sons  thus  honored  made  the  other  ten  a 
little  jealous;  but  when  Jesus  saw  their 
feelings,  he  told  them  that  while  men 
who  hold  offices  in  the  world  exercise 
unrighteous  dominion,  those  who  are 
given  offices  in  His  Church  are  the  ser- 
vants of  all.  "Whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you  let  him  be  your  servant." 

James  was  of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and 
was  a  fisherman.  He  was  busy  at  his 
trade  when  Jesus  called  him  to  the  min- 
istry. When  the  call  came,  James  and 
his  brother  were  sitting  in  a  boat  mend- 
ing nets.  Their  father  and  hired  servants 
were  also  there.  Of  course,  James  had 
seen  Jesus  before  this,  and  had  undoubt- 
edly heard  him;  for  when  Andrew  had 
hurried  off  to  find  Simon  Peter,  after 
having  met  the  Lord,  John  had  hurried 
to  find  his  brother  James. 

So  James,  too,  had  found  the  Messiah, 
and  was  already  converted  to  the  Gos- 
pel. Therefore  when  Jesus  stopped  that 
morning  by  the  seashore,  and  said, 
"Come,  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men," 
they  immediately  left  their  father  with 
the  hired   servants,   and  followed   Christ. 

One  of  the  Twelve.  When  the  Twelve 
were  chosen,  James  was  chosen  next  to 
Peter,  and  was  one  of  the  three  who 
constituted  what  we  might  call  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Twelve.  In  this  position, 
he  became  closely  associated  with  the 
Redeemer,    and   was     an     eye-witness    to 


some  of  the  most  sacred  incidents  in  His 
Lord's  ministry.  Thus,  with  Peter  and 
John,  he  was  present  in  the  room  when 
the  little  daughter  of  Jairus  was  restored 
to  life. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  favored  three 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;  and 
was  one  of  those  chosen  to  accompany 
his  Master  to  the  secluded  place  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  when  Christ  suf- 
fered those  bitter  agonies  preparatory  to 
His  betrayal  and  sufferings  on  the  cross. 

His  Nature.  James  was  called  a  son 
of  Thunder;  and  there  is  one  incident  in 
the  Bible  which  gives  us  a  little  insight 
into  a  part  of  his  nature  which  probably 
called  forth  that  name.  When  the  time 
came  that  Jesus  was  determined  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice, 
he  "sent  messengers  before  His  face: 
and  they  went,  and  entered  into  a  village 
of  the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready  for 
him."  (Luke  9:52). 

James  was  one  of  these  messengers. 

But  the  Samaritans,  who  would  have 
no  dealings  with  the  Jews,  and  who  were 
particularly  offended  on  this  occasion 
because  Jesus  was  determined  to  worship 
in  Jerusalem,  refused  to  receive  Jesus. 
Their  refusal  made  James  and  John  so 
indignant  that  they  turned  to  their  Mas- 
ter and  said:  "Lord,  let  us  command  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  even  as  Elias  did?" 

But  the  Lord  was  displeased  with  them 
for  being  angry,  and  said,  "Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the 
Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
lives  but  to  save  them." 

For  this  almost  righteous  manifesta- 
tion of  fire  in  their  natures,  it  is  thought 
that  James  and  John  were  called  Boa- 
nerges, or  "sons  of  Tunder." 

But  if  he  had  an  impetuous  nature  or 
quick  temper,  he  controlled  it,  and 
through  his  faithfulness  and  devotion 
won  the  favor  of  his  Lord.  It  is  thought 
that  he  traveled  a  great  deal  preaching 
the  Gospel,  it  is  said,  to  all  the  dispersed 
tribes  of   Israel. 

But  of  his  labors,  there  is  scarcely  any 
record. 

The  First  Martyr  Apostle.  About 
forty-two  or  forty-four  years  after 
Christ.  Herod  Agrippa,  as  you  have 
already  learned,  commenced  a  bitter  per- 
secution against  the  Saints.  James  was 
among  the  first  to  be  arrested. 

Sentence  was  passed  upon  him  very 
soon  after  he  was  apprehended,  yet  so 
remarkable  were  his  faith  and  his  cour- 
age during  the  trial  that  the  officer  who 
guarded  him,  (who,  some  say,  was  his 
accuser)  repented  of  his  sins,  became 
converted,  and  declared  his  faith  in 
Christianitv. 
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As  James  was  being  led  to  the  place  peace   be   unto   thee,  and  pardon  of  thy 

of   execution,   this   officer   threw   himself  faults." 

at  the  apostle's  feet,  and  humbly  begged  Both  were  then  executed  by  order  of 

forgiveness  for  what  he  had  said  against  the  cruel  Herod. 

him.  Thus   James,   the   first   martyr  apostle, 

Putting   his   arm   around   the   penitent  partook  of  the  cup  of  which  he  had  said 

man,   James  answered,   "Peace,   my  son,  to  his  Lord  many  years  ago  he  was  will- 
ing to  drink. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman,  Florence  S.  Home  and  Bessie 

F.  Foster 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 
First  Sunday,  Fast  Day 


help  them  to  do  what  is  right  and  over- 
come wrong  if  they  would  ask  Him. 
What  prayers  have  we  heard  this  morn- 
ing?     Have    }'ou    prayed    this    morning? 


Lesson  33.     "Crucifixion  and  Burial"         Do  you  always  pray  at  night?     Why  do 


Text:  Matt.  27:27-66;  Mark  15:30-47; 
Luke   23:26-52;   John    19:17-42. 

References:  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,"  chap.  64;  65. 

Second  Sunday 

Lesson  34.     "The  Resurrection" 

Text:     John  20:1-18. 
Reference:     Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,"  chap.  67  and  part  of  66. 

Third  Sunday 
Lesson   35.     "The   Ascension" 

Text:     Acts  1:1-11. 

Reference:  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,"  chap.  67. 

Fourth   Sunday 

Lesson   36.     "The   Great   Pentecost" 

Text:     Acts  2:1-41. 

Reference:  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  Prayer  to  be  used  for  the 
Fast  Day  Thought:  One  of  the  great- 
est things  Christ  taught  the  people  was 
how  to  pray.  He  taught  them  to  pray 
to  one  God  who  loved  them  and  was 
all  powerful.  Who  would  help  them  if 
they  would  obey  Him  and  love  and  help 
others. 

Repeat  the  Lord's  prayer.  What  is 
especially  beautiful?  Why?  It  was  also 
very  new  to  the  people  who  had  been 
praying  to  their  God  to  destroy  their  ene- 
mies. Now  Jesus  taught  the  people  to 
love  their  neighbors  and  even  their  ene- 
mies, and  that  by  prayer  they  could  feed 
the  hungry,  heal  the  sick,  and  even  raise 
the   dead;   and,   not  the   least,   He  would 


we  pray?  Bring  out  from  the  children 
that  we  not  only  pray  for  right  guidance 
and  ask  for  blessings  we  desire,  but  also 
to  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  what 
He   has   already  done  for  us. 

When  we  are  praying,  or  listening  to  a 
prayer,  how  should  our  eyes  be?  Our 
heads?  Our  thoughts?  At  the  close  of 
the  prayer  what  should  we  say?  Why 
should  be  do  these  things? 

We  find  by  reading  the  Bible  that 
Christ  prayed  often.  Though  He  was 
the  best  and  wisest  Being  who  ever  lived 
on  this  earth.  He  felt  that  He  needed  the 
help  of  His  Heavenly  Father  whenever 
He  had  anything  very  important  to  de- 
cide to  do.  Tell  some  of  the  incidents 
where  Jesus  prayed  and  had  His  prayers 
answered.  Teacher  have  children  re- 
view some  of  the  miracles  Christ  per- 
formed through  prayer.  Then  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  all  His  teachings  of  pray- 
er— His  own  prayer  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  Here  He  left  His  three 
dearest  disciples  to  watch  while  He  went 
to  His  Father  and  prayed  in  anguish,  "O 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me,  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt."  He  still  felt  the  pain 
and  perhaps  the  dread  of  what  was  to 
happen.  So  He  prayed  again,  and  not 
satisfied  yet,  when  the  third  time,  and 
through  His  faith  the  Father  gave  Him 
peace,  strength  and  courage  to  meet  His 
death.  He  went  back  to  His  disciples 
calm  and  strong. 

The     Sunday     School     as     a     Character 
Builder* 


*Paper  written  by  Sister  Mabel  Cook. 
Supervisor  of  the  Primary  Denartment  of 
Granite  Stake,  and  read  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Cottonwood  and  Granite 
Stakes. 
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Possible  the  memory  of  no  other  days 
of  our  training  remain  with  us  longer, 
nor  impress  us  more  strongly,  than  do 
the  days  spent  in  the  Sunday  School 
class.  No  other  training  has  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  moulding  of 
character  in  our  men  and  women;  no 
other  school  room  has  furnished  the 
companionship  of  better,  purer  associates 
than  has  the  Sunday  School. 

In  the  assurance  of  all  of  these,  the 
teacher  is  largely  responsible.  She  rea- 
lizes she  is  teaching  children  and  not 
Bible  stories;  that  the  facts  of  the  lesson, 
as  do  also  the  pictures,  maps,  and  illus- 
trations, contribute  only  to  the  material 
or  means  through  which  human  souls 
may  be  reached  and  influenced.  She  is 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  establish  the  indelible  truths  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  hearts  of  the  children 
through  a  list  of  historical  events. 

Our  thoughts  help  to  form  our  lives, 
every  act  of  which  is  the  result  of  previ- 
ous thought.  What  a  rare  opportunity 
is  the  Sunday  School  teacher's!  She 
presents  scriptural  lessons;  she  directs 
the  thoughts  of  the  children  toward  God 
and  the  things  of  God.  Surely  many 
beautiful  actions  germinate  from  the 
seeds  of  wholesome  thought  sown  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

It  seems  that  the  aim  of  all  teaching, 
the  real  aim  of  education,  is  to  form 
correct  and  desirable  habits  of  life.  It 
matters  little  whether  or  not  the  child 
remembers  every  fact,  every  date,  etc., 
of  the  lesson,  but  it  is  essential  that,  as 
the  result  of  that  lesson,  he  is  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  the  limitless  value  of 
truth,  of  honesty,  of  gratitude,  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  commandments  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  that  by  continued  reference  to 
and  following  of  that  lesson,  these  char- 
acter-building habits  of  life  are  firmly 
enrooted  in  the  life  of  the  child;  I  repeat, 
however,  that  we  must  teach  the  children 
and  not  lessons. 

A  child  desired  to  attend  one  of  his 
meetings,  but  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
headache.  He  remembered  that  in  the 
class  the  week  before,  the  teacher  had  as- 
sured them,  through  the  lessons,  that  the 
Lord  would  bless  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  who  manifest  a  desire  to 
serve  Him  by  attending  to  their  meet- 
ings. He  realized  that  he  was  in  need 
of  a  blessing  that  very  minute,  for  his 
head  pained  him  so.  The  boy's  undoubt- 
ing  faith  in  his  teacher  and  the  truth  she 
taught,  led  him,  without  any  hesitation, 
whatever,  to  his  meeting.  After  the  les- 
son on  faith  had  been  given,  the  children 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  and  to  relate  any  incident  in 
their  own  lives  where  they  had  exercised 


faith  and  had  received  a  blessing  through 
the  same.  This  child  was  first  to  re- 
spond. His  testimony  in  substance  was 
tins:  I'm  glad  I  came  today.  vVe  learned 
last  week  that  the  Lord  would  bless  us 
if  we  came  to  meeting.  At  first  my  head 
was  aching  so  that  I  thought  I  couldn't 
come.  Then  I  remembered  I  needed  a 
blessing.  So  I  came  and  my  headache 
has  all  gone  away. 

That  child  had  been  reached  for  that 
teacher  understood  soul-teaching. 

The  aim  of  this,  as  our  other  organiza- 
tions, is  to  make  real  Latter-day  Saints 
of  its  members.  It  isn't  enough  that  we 
1  elieve  in  what  is  right,  nor  alone,  that 
we  know  what  is  right,  but  in  order  to 
secure  and  retain  a  full  fellowship  in  this 
Church,  we  must  do  what  we  believe  is 
right. 

A  tendency  toward  this,  at  least,  is 
cultivated  in  the  attentive  child  at  the 
Sunday  School.  The  general  assembly 
should  influence  the  child  very  mater- 
ially. It  seems  that  one's  faith  must  be 
aroused  and  strengthened  just  to  look 
over  the  audience.  What  an  unusual 
gathering — little  innocent  Kindergarten 
children,  michievous  boys  and  girls, 
skeptical  young  men  and  women  in 
search  of  truth,  younger  fathers  and 
mothers  with  families  of  small  children, 
faithful  old  men  and  women  ready  to 
bear  their  temtimonies  to  the  last — all 
assembled  in  one  large  gathering,  eager 
and  anxious  for  instruction.  Imagine 
our  organization  capable  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  so  many  people,  in  so  many 
stages  of  life.  But  there  is  instruction 
for  all. 

It  is  surely  faith-promoting  to  see  the 
little  Kindergarten  child  and  the  old 
gray-haired  man,  side  by  side,  their  voices 
and  their  souls  pouring  out  the  same 
Gospel  hymns;  their  hands  partaking  of 
the  same  Sacrament;  their  lips  breath- 
ing the  same  beautiful  gems.  What  indi- 
vidual could  resist  such  an  impressive 
influence,  such  an  enlightened  environ- 
ment? The  soul  must  be  awakened  to 
the  burning  desire  of  becoming  an  indi- 
vidual worthy  the  name  of  Latter-day 
Saint. 

The  class  room  is  the  place  where  the 
teacher  plays  the  important  part.  There 
is  a  room  full  of  little  children  trusting 
in  her  for  instruction.  Is  she  prepared  to 
feed  their  little  open,  receptive  souls  with 
the  proper  food  that  contains  sufficient 
soiritual  nourishment?  Every  phase  of 
the  work  will  tend  toward  this  result,  if 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  prayerfully 
planned.  The  songs  should  prepare  the 
mind  in  part  for  the  lesson,  which  is  to 
follow;  the  prayer  should  be  sincere,  the 
review     should     furnish     the     teacher     a 
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chance  to  determine  or  measure  her  suc- 
cess of  last  Sunday  as  to  her  soul-teach- 
ing— to  see  if  the  soul  has  been  im- 
pressed rather  than  power  of  memory 
strengthened.  She  thus  not  only  stim- 
ulates what  has  already  been  received, 
but  creates  the  desire  for  more  truth. 

Then  comes  the  point  of  contact,  that 
through  which  an  atmosphere  for  the 
new  lesson,  or  truth,  is  created,  going 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  old  to  the  new,  by  means  of  the  story 
or  a  talk  touching  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  scripture  story,  containing  an  addi- 
tional truth,  given  at  this  point  is  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  A  child  may  be 
considered  a  molten,  unshapen  mass 
which  comes  to  us  for  moulding.  It  is 
the  teacher's  privilege  to  wield  a  blow, 
so  to  speak,  every  Sunday  and  thus  help 
to  shapen  and  mould  the  souls  and  char- 
acters of  children  of  God.  Every  blow 
should  be  so  well  aimed  that  honesty, 
truthfulness,  forgiveness,  obedience,  rev- 
erence, or  whatever  the  central  thought 
of  the  lesson  may  be,  will  be  deeply  en- 
graved on  the  hearts  of  the  children, 
never  to  be  worn  away.  Brumbaugh 
says:  "Thank  God  that  you  teach  for 
time  and  eternity!  Get  up  on  the  heights, 
see  the  splendid  prospects  God  sets  for 
those  who  teach  in  His  name." 

The  application  of  the  lesson  is  the 
way  pointed  out  to  the  children,  indi- 
rectly, in  which  he  can  make  direct  use  of 
and  put  into  his  life  the  newly  learned 
truth.  Remember,  as  the  author  said: 
"God  has  so  planned  tliat  what  we  plant 
in  the  human  soul  may  bloom  peren- 
nially. We  have  no  right  to  plant  care- 
lessly since  we  have  no  power  to  re-set 
our  plantings." 

Every  lesson  taught  should  help  the 
child  to  meet  his  problems  that  means  so 
much  to  him  during  this  particular  habit- 
forming  period  of  his  life.  If  he  is 
tempted  to  be  dishonest,  untruthful,  etc., 
he  will  know  just  how  to  act  to  do  right 
as  the  result  of  soul  impressions  he  has 
received  from  the  lessons  taught  previ- 
ously. 

In  the  class  room,  after  the  new  work 
has  been  given,  the  teacher  has  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  immediate  effect 
of  or  the  conclusions  drawn  from  that 
day's  message  to  the  children.  She  can 
sometimes   feel   results   from   the   notice- 


able attitude  of  the  class;  the  children 
may  tell  of  the  good  they  have  learned 
which  is  a  desirable  practice  if  properly 
directed.  It  is  said,  'there  is  no  im- 
pression without  expression"  and  that 
you  never  know  a  thing  until  you  have 
told  it. 

By  allowing  a  few  observations  from 
the  pupils  outside  of  school,  one  may  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
Sunday  School  teaching,  outside  the  class 
room,  at  the  same  time  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  needed  correction  or  direction. 

The  first  and  foremost  requirement  of 
reaching  and  influencing  the  souls  of 
children  is,  that,  "The  teaccher  must  be 
what  she  wishes  her  pupils  to  become." 
No  others  are  quicker  to  detect  a  lack  of 
sincerity  in  an  individual.  Their  fine 
sensitive  natures  will  not  respond  to 
hyprocrisy.  -They  come  to  us  genuine 
and  trusting;  they  must  be  taught  from 
genuine  and  trusting  hearts. 

A  teacher,  to  be  successful,  must  live 
the  right  kind  of  life,  think  the  right  kind 
of  thoughts,  then  with  her  prayerful 
study  and  preparation  she  is  more  fit  to 
influence  lives  that  are  really  less  blem- 
ished than  her  own. 

A  teacher's  voice  should  ring  with  sin- 
cerity. It  is  useless  for  an  habitual  tea 
drinker  to  attempt  giving  a  lesson  on  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  or  a  non-tithepayer  to 
try  to  convince  children  of  the  blessings 
to  be  gained  from  paying  tithing.  A 
child  would  instinctively  resent  such 
teaching.  His  spirit  would  unconsciously 
re-echo  Emerson's  thought:  "How  can 
I  hear  what  you  say  when  what  you  are  is 
thundering  in  my  ear?" 

What  a  glorious  work  is  ours,  yet  how 
responsible — those  spirits  entrusted  to 
our  care.  Think  of  the  parents  who  have 
faith  in  us,  else  why  send  their  children 
to  be  taught?  We  must  make  ourselves 
ready  to  receive  them,  spiritually  and 
morally,  as  well  as  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. 

We  are  surely  happy  in  the  thought 
that  we  are  helping  in  the  great  plan  of 
our  salvation,  which  must  be  earned  by 
every  one  for  himself,  by  showing  others 
less  strong  than  we,  the  way  to  eternal 
joy — that  joy  which  comes  to  those  who. 
as  life  goes  on,  strive  to  serve  the  Mas- 
ter and  love  to  do  His  will. 


Content  sat  spinning  at  my  door,  and  when  I  asked  her  where  she  was  before 
— "Here  all  the  time,"  she  said:  "I  never  stirred;  too  eager  in  your  search  you 
passed  me  o'er,  and  though  I  called,  you    neither  saw  nor  heard." — Alfred  Austin. 
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WORK  FOR  JUNE 
Songs 

"Who  Taught  the  Birds?"  Kindergar- 
ten Plan  Book,  page  192. 

"Bees,"  Child-Land  in  Song  and 
Rhythm,  page  17. 

"Pansies,"  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Songs,  page  127. 

"Little  Lambs  so  White  and  Fair," 
Kindergarten  Plan  Book,  page  441. 

Memory  Gems 

"And  Jesus  said:  I  am  the-  Good  Shep- 
herd; my  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me." 

Till  we  Thy  face  shall  see 

"We  follow,   O   blessed   Savior, 

Thy  little  lambs  are  we; 
O  keep  our  feet  from  straying, 
Till  we  Thy  face  shall  see 

■ — J.  R.  Murray,  in 

Dainty  Songs  for  Lads  and  Lasses. 

Rest   exercises.     Flying   of  birds. 

Bees  and  Butterflies  flying  among  the 
flowers.  Some  of  the  children  may  be 
flowers.  They  stand  in  various  parts  of 
the  circle  and  hold  their  hands  together 
to  represent  the  blossoms.  The  children 
who  are  bees  or  butterfies  flit  from  one  to 
the    other. 

Home  activities,  especially  those  in 
which  the  boys  help;  and  farm  activities. 

Finger    play: 

"The  Lambs,"  Kindergarten  Plan 
Book,  page  44. 

Reference  books  for  teachers'  readings. 

"Out  of  Doors  in  the  West."  Paul. 

"First  Book  of  Birds,"  Olive  Thorne 
Miller. 

"Jesus  the  Christ,"  Talmage,  pages  389, 
290,  454-461. 

"A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young," 
Weed,  pages  229-235. 

Lesson  1.     The  Birds 

Aim:  Aiding  in  the  care  of  birds  will 
help  to  make  our  homes  bright  and  in- 
sure protection  from  insect  pests. 

Morning  talk:  (Your  talk  will  be 
more  interesting  if  you  use  pictures.)  I 
wonder  who  saw  some  little  birds  this 
morning?  What  kind  of  birds  did  you 
see?  (Let  children  tell  you  all  they  can 
about  them.)  Who  made  the  beauti- 
ful birds?     And  Heavenly  Father  knows 


them  just  as  He  knows  the  children. 
The  little  birds  are  very  kind  friends  to 
us.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  they  are 
our  friends?  Yes,  they  sing  for  us  and 
help  to  make  the  world  bright,  but  they 
do  something  more  than  that?  What  is 
the  matter  with  this  apple?  (Show  ap- 
ple or  any  other  fruit  that  is  wormy.) 
Part  of  it  we  cannot  use  because  of  the 
worm  hole.  The  worms  would  spoil 
most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  and  trees 
if  it  were  not  for  the  birds.  Have  you 
seen  a  robin  red-breast  with  a  worm  in 
its  mouth?  The  blue-birds  eat  a  great 
many,  too.  The  meadow-larks  and  black- 
birds eat  caterpillars  so  that  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  are  saved.  There  are  tiny 
bugs  and  insects,  which  crawl  into  the 
bark  of  trees.  Here  is  the  picture  of  a 
bird.  He  has  a  long  bill.  Do  you  know 
his  name?  What  is  Mr.  Woodpecker 
doing?  Heavenly  Father  has  caused  his 
feet  to  grow  so  that  he  can  hold  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  peck  and  peck 
away.  He  eats  many  insects.  The  flies 
and  mosquitoes  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  don't  they?  Some  birds  help  us 
by  eating  them.  (Talk  about  the  fly 
catchers  and  swallows  where  children  are 
familiar  with  them.)  What  can  we  do 
for  the  birds  to  thank  them?  Yes  we 
can  feed  those  who  stay  with  us  in  cold 
weather.  They  do  not  need  to  be  fed  in 
the  summer  time  because  there  are  so 
many  seeds  and  insects  for  them  to  eat. 
What  do  naughty  boys  sometimes  do  to 
the  nests?  Can  we  do  anything  to  help 
the  birds?  And  f'm  so  sorry  to  say  that 
sometimes  boys  try  to  shoot  them.  If 
you  ever  see  one  with  a  gun  or  flipper 
what  can  you  tell  him?  When  you  see 
old  pussy  cat  after  a  little  bird  is  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  save  it?  Why, 
yes,  when  you  make  it  fly  away  pussy 
cat    can't   get   it,    can    she? 

Story 

I  once  heard  of  something  very  strange 
that  happened  to  all  the  birds  in  the 
town  of  Killingworth.  It  was  spring- 
time and  the  fruit  trees  were  in  blos- 
som. The  bluebirds  and  robins  were 
busy  in  the  tree-tops  building  their  nests. 
They  sang  merrily  as  they  worked.  The 
sparrows  were  as  noisy  and  chirpy  as 
the  sparrows  we  see  here.  But  the  big 
black  crows  were  the  noisiest  birds  of  all. 
They  roosted  in  the  trees  in  the 
fields  where  the  farmers  were  plowing 
the  ground.    One  farmer  said,  "You  noisy 
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rascals.  How  I  wish  we  could  get  rid 
of  you!  You  will  eat  the  wheat  I'm  going 
to  plant  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe."  He 
went  to  his  neighbor  and  said,  "Can't 
we  do  something  to  get  rid  of  the  birds? 
They  are  such  a  nuisance."  His  friend 
said,  "I  wish  we  could  do  something.  As 
soon  as  my  cherries  are  ripe  the  little 
thieves  will  be  in  my  cherry  orchard." 

At  last  a  meeting  was  called  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  the  birds.  .\11 
the  men  of  the  town  went  to  it.  The 
farmers  said,  "Let  us  destroy  the  birds." 
But  the  school  teacher  said,  "O  don't  kill 
the  little  birds.  They  make  sweet  music 
for  us  all.  The  thrush's  song  is  so  beau- 
tiful early  in  the  morning.  The  blue- 
birds, perched  high  up  in  the  tree-tops, 
pour  forth  their  rich  melody.  And  don't 
you  love  the  cheery  song  of  the  meadow 
lark?  And  would  you  slay  our  lovely 
songsters  just  because  they  eat  a  few 
handsful  of  wheat  and  rye  and  barley, 
or  peck  at  your  cherries?  The  cherries 
are  not  nearly  so  sweet  as  the  songs  of 
the  birds.  Do  you  never  think  what  won- 
drous beings  these?  Do  you  never  think 
who  made  them?  What  would  our  fields 
and  orchards  be  without  the  birds? 
Would  you  rather  see  insects  all  around 
and  bugs  crawling  here  and  there  than  to 
see  the  birds  flitting  about  and  singing 
their  happy  songs?  You  say  they  are 
thieves?  But  they  keep  away  harmful  in- 
sects which  will  eat  the  leaves  off  of  all 
your  grain  and  trees  and  you  will  have  no 
harvest." 

The  farmers  just  laughed  at  the  school 
teacher.  They  thought  he  did  not  know 
any  more  about  birds  than  they  did. 
And  they  would  have  their  way.  So 
every  dear  little  bird  was  killed. 

The  hot  days  of  summer  came.  There 
were  no  birds  to  make  the  days  pleas- 
ant, but  in  their  stead  caterpillars,  every- 
where. In  the  orchards  and  hanging 
from  trees  they  ate  the  green  leaves  until 
there  was  no  shade  from  the  hot  sun. 
Insects  and  bugs  were  hopping  or  crawl- 
ing in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  beau- 
tiful flowers  could  not  live.  People  could 
not  walk  about  without  worms  falling  on 
their  hats  and  dresses.  The  farmers  had 
found  out  their  mistake  when  it  was  too 
late. 

"We  must  do  something  to  have  the 
birds  with  us  again,"  they  said.  So  the 
ne.xt  spring  they  thought  of  a  plan.  One 
day  a  wagon  filled  with  green  branches 
of  trees  was  drawn  through  the  streets. 
It  was  a  strange  sight,  for  hanging 
among  the  branches  were  bird  cages 
filled  with  birds.  The  farmers  had  sent 
away  off  to  another  country  to  get  every 
kind  of  bird  they  could.    There  were 


(let  children  name  the  kinds)  in  the 
cages.  But  they  did  not  keep  them  there 
long.  What  do  you  thmk  they  did  with 
them?  And  they  took  care  that  no  one 
harmed  the  birds. — .Adapted  from  Long- 
fellow's "Birds  of  Killingworth." 

Lesson  2.    The  Lost  Sheep 

Text:     Matt.  18:11-14;  Luke  15:3-7. 

.^im:  Jesus,  the  Good  Shepherd,  loves 
and  cares  for  His  sheep. 

Morning  talk:  (Show  pictures  of 
sheep  and  let  children  tell  you  about 
them.)  Some  little  boys  and  girls  have 
pet  lambs  to  play  with.  What  must  they 
do  to  take  good  care  of  them?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  herd  of  sheep?  Who 
takes  care  of  them?  What  does  a  shep- 
herd have  to  help  him?  Do  you  know 
where  he  takes  the  sheep?  The  shep- 
herds always  take  their  sheep  where  the 
grass  is  best  and  where  they  can  have 
water  to  drink.  Long  ago,  in  the  land 
where  Jesus  lived,  the  shepherd  knew  his 
sheep  better  than  the  shepherds  do  here. 
He  named  each  sheep,  and  the  sheep 
knew  his  name  and  his  master's  voice 
and  followed  him.  One  day  Jesus  told 
the  people  this  beautiful  story. 

Story 

Once  there  was  a  shepherd  who  had 
one  hundred  sheep  and  lambs.  He  knew 
every  one  of  them  by  name,  and  when  he 
called  to  them  they  ran  to  him  for  thej' 
knew  his  voice.  Every  day  he  led  them  to 
the  fields  or  hillsides  where  the  grass  was 
green.  There  he  watched  over  them  and 
if  any  were  ever  injured  by  falling  rocks 
or  sharp  branches  he  took  care  of  them. 
Sometimes  in  the  evening  when  they  were 
returning  to  the  sheepfold  he  carried  the 
tired  little  lambs.  Each  evening  the  good 
shepherd  counted  his  sheep  as  they  went 
through  the  gate  into  the  fold.  If  any 
were  not  there  he  hunted  for  them  so  that 
all  would  be  safe  for  the  night. 

One  day  a  little  lamb  was  very  frisky 
and  kept  leaving  its  mother  and  run- 
ning ofif  by  itself.  The  shepherd  watched 
it  and  called  it  back  many  times.  But  at 
last  it  wandered  away  so  far  that 
it  did  not  hear  the  good  shepherd's 
voice  when  he  called  the  sheep  together. 

When  he  counted  the  sheep  that  night 
there  were  only  ninety-nine.  The  good 
shepherd  was  worried.  One  of  his  sheep 
was  not  there.  Which  one  was  gone? 
Then  he  knew  that  it  must  be  the  little 
frisky  lamb  for  the  mother  lamb  was 
calling,  "bah,  bah,"  and  hunting  among 
the  sheep  for  it.  "I  must  go  and  find 
the  little  lamb,"  said  the  good  shepherd. 
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"It  will  never  do  to  leave  it  out  all  night. 
Wolves  might  find  it  and  then  my  lamb 
would  be  lost."  He  was  very  tired  for  he 
had  walked  far  with  the  sheep  that  day 
and  needed  rest,  but  he  hurried  back  over 
the  hills  and  rough  rocky  places  calling 
as  he  went.  When  he  reached  the  place 
where  the  sheep  had  been  feeding  that 
day  he  called  again  and  again  but  he 
heard  no  answer.  He  went  in  another 
direction  where  there  were  rocks  and 
bushes.  He  looked  all  around.  He 
called  again.  This  time  he  heard  a  very 
weak  little,  "Bah,  bah."  He  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  there  he  saw 
his  little  lamb  caught  in  the  bushes.  He 
quickly  pulled  away  the  branches  which 
had  caught  the  little  woolly  coat  and 
tenderly  picked  the  lamb  up  in  his  arms. 
He  wrapped  his  cloak  about  it  to  keep 
the  cold  winds  from  harming  it.  He 
took  it  back  to  its  mother  in  the  sheep- 
fold.  Then  he  called  his  friends  to  him 
and  said,  "Rejoice  with  me;  for  I  have 
found  my  sheep  which  was  lost." 

Here  is  the  picture.  Where  is  the  little 
lamb?  Why  could  it  not  get  away? 
What  is  it  lying  on?  Yes,  and  I'm  sure 
that  rock  was  very  cold  for  it  was  almost 
dark.  It  was  indeed  a  blessing  that  the 
shepherd  found  it.  Do  you  know  the 
name  of  the  Good  Shepherd?  You  have 
seen  His  picture  before?  Yes,  Jesus  is 
our  Good  Shepherd.  Who  are  His  little 
lambs?  Who  are  His  sheep?  Jesus  told 
the  story  so  that  we  would  know  how 
much  He  loves  us.  He  loves  us  even 
more  than  that  shepherd  loved  his  sheep 
and  lambs.  When  are  little  children  like 
the  lost  sheep?  But  Jesus  loves  them 
and  is  ever  ready  to  help  them  do  right. 

Picture:  The  Good  Shepherd.  Fra 
Angelica. 

Lesson  3.     The  Prodigal  Son 

Text:     Luke    15:11-32. 

Aim:  Our  Father  in  Heaven  loves 
all   His  children. 

Morning  talk:  We  have  so  many 
beautiful  flowers  here  this  morning.  We 
might  put  them  in  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle where  all  can  see  them,  Robert,  you 
may  bring  the  tall  vase  and  Emily  may 
get  us  the  other  vase.  Some  of  you  have 
roses  with  long  stems.  Which  vase  will 
be  best  for  them?  Very  well,  you  may 
arrange  your  flowers  the  way  you  think 
they  will  look  the  prettiest.  After  Sun- 
day School  where  woi'Id  you  like  to  go? 
Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  the  things 
which  help  to  make  the  flowers  grow. 
Yes,  the  soil,  the  sun  and  rain,  the  people 
who  take  care  of  the  flowers  and  the 
Heavenly  Father  all  help. 


What  did  the  farmer  plant  early  in 
the  spring?  What  work  does  he  have  to 
do  to  keep  the  fruits,  grains,  and  vege- 
tazlec  growing?  He  is  very  busy  at  this 
time  of  the  year  for  he  has  to  care  for  all 
the  animals  on  the  farm.  Name  some  of 
the  animals? 

Story 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  large 
fields  of  growing  grain  and  horses  and 
cows  and  little  calves.  He  had  many 
servants  to  help  him.  But  more  precious 
than  all  these  were  his  two  sons.  He 
loved  them  dearly.  And  when  they  were 
big  boys  they  helped  the  father.  The 
older  son  enjoyed  the  work  in  the  fields. 
He  was  always  glad  to  be  near  his  father 
and  to  help  him.  But  the  younger  son 
grew  tired  of  the  home.  He  wanted  to 
go  away.  One  day  he  said  to  his  father, 
"Father,  give  me  my  share  of  money. 
Let  me  have  it  now  and  I  will  never 
ask  you  for  any  more.  I  want  to  go 
away  and  have  a  good  time."  The  father 
was  broken  hearted  when  he  heard  his 
son  talk  in  this  way.  However,  he  gave 
him  the  money  he  had  asked  for,  and  the 
boy  went  away. 

The  father  did  not  know  where  he 
went.  Each  day  he  grieved  for  his  lost 
son  for  he  did  not  hear  a  word  from  him. 

Would  you  like  to  know  where  he  was 
and  what  he  had  been  doing?  After  he 
left  his  father  he  traveled  into  a  far 
country  among  strangers.  He  met  some 
boys  about  his  own  age.  They  were  not 
the  kind  of  boys  his  father  would  have 
wanted  him  to  have  for  companions. 
They  were  kind  to  him  only  because  he 
had  money  to  spend.  He  spent  his  money 
for  food  that  was  not  good  for  him  to 
eat.  He  went  to  places  it  was  wrong 
for  him  to  go,  but  he  thought  he  was  hav- 
ing a  very  fine  time.  Each  day  he  spent 
more  of  his  father's  money  foolishly 
and  did  not  work  to  earn  more.  When 
the  money  was  all  gone  his  wicked  com- 
panions laughed  at  him  and  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  His  fine 
clothes  became  ragged  and  dirty.  He 
had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  food. 
He  hunted  for  work  but  for  a  long  time 
could  not  find  any.  He  was  hungry  and 
cold  and  had  no  home.  At  last  he  found 
a  man  who  gave  him  work.  He  sent  him 
to  the  fields  to  feed  pigs.  The  boy  was 
so  hungry  that  he  wanted  to  eat  the  corn 
husks  he  threw  to  the  pigs.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  father  who  had  all  this 
time  been  watching,  and  waiting  and 
praying  for  him.  He  snid.  "How  many 
hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread 
enough   and   to  spare,  and  I   perish  with 
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hunger.  1  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father, 
and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  J  have 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son:  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants."  So  he  arose  and  went  to  his 
father,  to  tell  him  how  sorry  he  was  for 
what  he  had  done. 

That  day  the  father  was  again  looking 
up  the  road  to  see  if  his  son  was  coming 
home.  He  saw  him  afar  off  and  ran  to 
meet  him.  He  gathered  him  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  him.  Here  you  see  the  father 
and  son  together  in  the  picture.  See  how 
happy  the  father  looks.  What  is  he  do- 
ing with  his  cloak?  Why  he  is  putting 
his  cloak  over  his  son's  shoulders'     He 


look  the  boy  to  the  house  and  said  to 
his  servants,  "Bring  forth  the  best  robe, 
and  put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet.  And  bring 
hither  the  fatted  calf;  and  let  us  eat, 
and  be  merry:  For  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost,  and 
is  found."     And  they  began  to  be  merry. 

Jesus  told  this  beautiful  story  to  the 
people.  He  wanted  us  to  know  how  kind 
and  merciful  our  Heavenly  Father  is  to 
all  of  His  children.  He  is  very  sad,  like 
the  father  in  the  story,  when  we  do 
wrong.  But  when  we  are  sorry  and  try 
to  do  better  He  is  always  willing  to  help 
us. 

Picture:     The    Prodigal    Son       Sfmdn 
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An  Alaskan  Adventure 


The  following  thrilling  story  of  the 
crossing  of  a  "yawning  crevasse"  in 
liie  icy  mountains  of  farthest  America 
was  related  to  a  friend  by  the  Alaskan 
explorer  Mr.  John  Muir : 

Roger  and  1  left  the  Indian  camp  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
have  a  long  day  on  the  glaciers.  Roger 
was  a  small  dog,  with  a  strain  of  collie 
Ijlood  in  his  veins.  He  belonged  to  the 
clergyman  in  our  party,  but  he  showed 
a  preference  for  my  company  during 
the  whole  trip. 

For  many  miles  we  tramped,  stop- 
ping once  in  a  while  to  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment, or  to  enjoy  the  rich  glow  of 
color  along  the  edge  of  the  innumer- 
able crevasses  where  the  sun  poured 
through  the  facets  of  the  disintegrat- 
ing ice,  and  caused  countless  prisms  to 
burst  into  a  blaze  of  color. 

Presently  a  dark  cloud  swept  across 
the  sky,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
snow  was  falling  heavily,  while  the 
wind  whistled  and  shrieked  fiercely. 
We  beat  our  way  against  the  storm  for 
some  miles,  until  our  progress  was 
stopped  by  a  yawning  crevasse  some 
eight  feet  wide. 

We  could  not  retrace  our  steps ;  I 
feared  that  if  we  turned  back  I  should 
lose  my  bearings.  The  crevasse  must 
be  crossed. 

The  edges  of  the  chasm  were  round 
ing,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  I  could 
make  a  running  leap  of  more  than 
eight  feet,  but  if  I  attempted  to  leap 
this  gulf,  and  my  heel  should  glance 
on  the  other  side.  I  would  be  hiu'led 
down  a  thousand  feet  at  least. 

Old  mountaineer  though  1  was.  I 
was  frightened  as  T  looked  at  that 
chasm.  Roger,  too.  felt  the  danger, 
and  rushed  wildly  along  the  banks 
look'ing  for  a  better  place,  but  he  came 
b;ick  without  finding  one. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  jump 
it.  At  last  I  cut  a  socket  for  my  heel, 
gauged  my  distance  carefully  and 
sprang       1    toll    \'oii    n    man    does    not 


know    what   elasticity   he  has   until    ii 
stands  between  him  and  death. 

I  was  successful,  and  Roger,  thougli 
frightened,  plumped  across  after  me. 

I'or  perhaps  six  miles  we  pusheil 
on  without  encountering  any  serious 
difficulty.  I  had  just  begun  to  think 
that  we  were  bearing  a  little  too  much 
to  the  eastward  when  I  was  confronted 
by  a  yawning  abyss  at  least  fort)'  feel 
wide.     That  could  not  be  jumped. 

Roger  cast  an  appealing  blink  up 
into  my  face,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"W^asn't  the  last  one  bad  enough,  mas- 
ter? Surely  you  won't  risk  this!"  I 
bent  down  and  patted  him  assuringly, 
and  then  we  reconnoitred. 

For  twelve  miles,  more  or  less,  we 
followed  the  bank  without  finding  any 
way  of  escape.  Then  we  came  to  a 
[ilace  where  a  diagonal  sliver  of  ice 
spanned  the  crevasse,  but  it  was  six 
feet  below  the  bank  on  one  side,  and 
the  bank  rose  precipitously  fully  twen- 
ty feet  on  the  other  side.  It  could  not 
he  crossed,  so  we  pushed  on. 

.After  mile  upon  mile  of  labored 
tramping  I  found  that  we  were  on  an 
island  with  but  two  exits;  one  l)y  the 
leap  I  had  taken  at  first,  and  which  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat ;  the 
other  by  that  sliver  of  ice  which,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  was  not  over  a  foot 
in  width,  and  which  came  to  a  sharp 
edge  along  the  top.  It  would  have  been 
simple  enough  ha<l  the  bridge  been 
llush  with  the  banks,  but  one  misstep 
in  the  descent  of  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular incline  would  have  shot  us 
down  to  death. 

Roger  could  not  beliex'e  that  T  would 
try  it.  When  I  had  painfully  bent  over 
.uid  chipped  out  the  first  socket  for  ni\ 
Iieel.  his  voice  rose  in  bitter  lamenta- 
tions. For  a  few  moments  he  would 
wriil.  then  in  desperation  he  would  gal- 
lop along  to  see  if  by  some  hook  (n 
crook  there  might  be  a  better  way  thai 
we  had  overlooked.  .Shivering  and  dis- 
hrnrtenod,  he  would  at  last  return,  and 
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falling  back  on  his  haunches  and  toss- 
ing his  nose  up  in  the  air,  would  re- 
new his  howls. 

When  the  last  socket  had  been  cut 
1  said  to  him,  "Now,  Roger,  don't  be 
silly.  If  I  can  do  it,  you  can.  If  we 
l)oth  fall  we  die  together,  and  God 
help  us." 

Roger  shrieked  tlismally. 

"I  am  going  over  first,  Roger,"  said 
1,  "and  I  will  make  the  way  as  easy  as 
I  can.     So  here  goes." 

I  made  the  first  step.  Roger  sprang 
forward  to  snatch  me  back  by  the 
trousers,  but  as  if  realizing  the  danger 
of  so  <loing,  threw  himself  suddenly  on 
his  haunches  and  became  dumb.  Pain- 
fully, breathlessly,  fearfully  I  planted 
mv  heel  in  each  successive  socket,  and 
at  last  slipped  down  astride  upon  that 
awful  sliver  of  smooth,  slippery, 
treacherous  ice. 

The  cold  sweat  bathed  my  brow  ;  I 
dared  not  even  breathe.  T  felt  as  if  the 
falling  snowflakes  might  make  me  lose 
mv  balance.  Taking  my  hatchet  from 
mv  Ijelt,  I  proceeded  to  knock  off  the 
ton  of  the  ice  bridge,  leaving  a  level 
ribbon  on  top,  not  more  than  three 
inches  across.    This  was  for  Roger. 

Sixtv  feet  of  this,  and  then  before 
an  almost  perpendicular  ascent  of 
twentv  feet  more !  When  I  had  reached 
the  other  side  Roger  had  set  up  an- 
other continous  howl.  I  dared  not 
speak  to  reassure  him.  Everv  nerve 
was  strained  to  the  utmost. 

How  was  I  to  get  mv  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  ice  bridge  without  losing  my 
balance? 

As  high  up  as  I  could  reach  while 
in  the  sitting  posture  I  clipped  sockets 
for  toes  and  fingertips,  and  near 
enous:h  together  so  that  Roger  could 
use  them.  I  drew  myself  up  to  my 
feet  by  my  fingertips,  and  after  hours 
of  patient,  breathless  labor,  found  my- 
self in  a  position  of  safety. 

Roger  was  hoarse  with  terror.  He 
knew  he  had  to  follow  me,  and  vet  he 
would  not  start. 

"Roger."  T  said,  "\-nii  must  come, 
.•ind   quickb.   Ic'O  I    ("innnt    w.nil    for 


you  ;  we  must  get  back  to  camp  before 
night,  or  we  shall  freeze  as  well  as 
starve.  Don't  be  afraid.  Put  your 
feet  just  wdiere  mine  were." 

Roger  peered  carefully  over  the 
edge  of  the  incline.  Then,  burying 
his  nose  between  his  paws,  he  howled 
some  more. 

"Pah !"  I  growled,  as  though  dis- 
gusted.   "I  am  going.    Goodby!" 

As  I  turned  on  my  heel  Roger  gave 
a  yelp  like  a  death  knell.  Tears  were 
in  my  eyes.  I  turned  toward  him  and 
almost  roared : 

"Come  along!    I'll  wait." 

He  braced  his  little  paws  together, 
look  the  line  of  direction  to  the  sliver, 
and  with  a  superhuman  effort  at  self- 
control  began  to  slide  toward  the 
bridije. 


Thank  (jod!  The  dear  little  fellow 
reached  it  safely.  Then  such  a  studied 
passage  across  on  that  three-inch  wide 
surface ! 

1  le  seemed  to  ha\'e  ceased  breath 
nig.     One    foot    was     carefidly,  pain- 
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fully,  slowly  pushed  out  in  an  exact  Bravo !     he  was  up  at  last.     When 

line  with  the  one    already     planted —  he  felt  the  ground  beneath  his  poor 

with  all  the  precision  of  an  Indian.     1  little  feet  once  more,  he  rushed  around 

dared  not  speak,  yet  I  knew  he  must  two  or  three     times    as  if    bereft  of 

have  heard  my  heart  beat  for  him.  sense,  then  leaped  at  my  breast,  and 

He  was  across  the  sliver,  but  a  hor-  my  arms    closed     around     him.      He 

rible,  straight  wall  of  ice  confronted  yelped,  he  whined,  he  cried,  he  howled, 

him  with  overwhelming  despair.  he  jumped  away  from  me  and  rolled 

"Come,    Roger!"  I  urged.       "You  over  and  over  in  the  snow,  and  then 

must  do  it.     I  cannot  wait  for  you  all  sprang  back  to  my  arms.  .  It  was  the 

night.     I  did  it;  you  can.     Come,  sir.  most  human  expression  of  joy  I  have 

up,  up!"  ever  seen  in  an  animal.     Poor  little 

With  a  sigh  that  I  can  never  forget  Inddie!     I  should  have  hated  to  leave 

he  began  that  upward  ascent,  digging  liim  behind, 
his  nails  into  the  glistening- ice  with 
the  tension  of  last  depair. 

A  Little  Proud  of  Mother 

By  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards 

Mother,  today  in  Sunday  School 

I  watched  you  take  your  seat, 
.\nd  thought,  of  all  the  mothers  there 

You  looked  most  bright  and  sweet. 
Your  hair  was  such  a  lovely  crown 

Around   your   head  and    face ; 
And  every  motion  that  you  made 

Seemed  perfectly  in  place. 

And  when  we  sang  our  songs  of  praise 

I  listened  for  your  voice. 
And  heard  it  sounding  strong  but  soft. 

It  also  was  my  choice. 
When  prayer  was  done  I  thought  I  he;inl 

Your  dear  voice  say  "Amen!" 
The  sweetest  and  the  clearest  still. 

The  best  of  all  again. 

When  all  the  mothers  stood  to  take 

Those  pure  carnations  white. 
You  looked  exactly  tall  enough, 

And  every  way  just  right. 
I  mean  to  learn  to  be  like  you. 

It  is  my  settled  plan, 
To  be  as  pleasant  and  as  kind, 

I  really  hope  I  can. 

You've  taught  me  never  to  be  proud. 

For  only  God  can  give 
Each  blessing  that  we  all  enjo)\ 

Which  makes  life  sweet  to  live. 
But  I  do  hope  it  is  not  wrong. 

When  you're  so  good  and  true. 
If  T  with  humble  heart,  am — just — 

A    little — proud   of  you 


An  Honest  Boy 

By  Sarah  M.  IVilliams 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  you  little  beg- 
gar !"  Jack  looked  pleadingly  into  the 
man's  face  and  was  about  to  repeat 
"Have  a  shine?"  but  the  man  frowned 
darker  than  ever.  "Get  out,  I  say.  Let 
me  pass !  Come  on  Jones,"  he  said 
impatiently ;  then  seeing  his  friend 
seating  himself  in  the  bootblack's 
chair,  he  snarled,  "Stay  if  you  want  to, 
I  don't  patronize  thieves,"  and  turning 
on  his  heel,  walked  away. 

"Thieves,"  muttered  Jack  as  he 
shined  harder  than  ever  to  keep  back 
the  lump  that  was  rising  in  his  throat. 
"I  never  was  a  thief." 

Jack  Lewis  was  an  orphan  boy  and 
had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
.\bout  three  months  before  he  had 
come  to  Millville  and  started  a  boot- 
black stand :  but  everything  seemed  to 
1)6  against  him.  The  bootblacks  of 
Millville  had  a  bad  reputation,  being 
wild  and  not  particularly  honest  in 
their  dealings  with  customers.  .\nd 
so  Jack  came  under  the  condemnation 
of  some  persons  who  were  unwise 
enough  to  judge  all  by  the  actions  of  a 
few.  Whenever  any  unusual  disturb- 
ance occurred.  Jack  was  made  to 
sufifer.  He  was  called  names :  blamed 
for  all  the  mischief  done  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  set  down  as  the  bad  bo>- 
of  the  town.  Had  not  every  other 
'bootblack  who  had  come  to  Millville 
turned  out  so?  Of  course  Jack  Lewis 
was  the  same  kind  as  those  who  pre- 
ceded him. 

Jack  finished  his  job,  sat  down  on 
the   vacated   chair.   an<1   tried    to   keei' 


his  mind  off  his  thoughts  by  whistling, 
but  his  voice  quavered  and  he  found 
iiimself  staring  at  the  road.  Suddenly 
his  eyes  lighted  on  an  object. 

"What  can  it  be?"  he  said  half 
aloud.  He  went  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  lady's  purse  full  of  something 
heavy.  He  slipped  it  into  his  pocket 
and  went  into  the  back  room  to  ex- 
amine the  contents.  There  was  money 
in  bills  and  coins,  also  a  small  case. 
He  counted  the  money  over  anil  over. 
"Twenty-three  hundred  dollars!"  he 
said  at  last  with  a  gasp.  Opening  the 
case,  he  discovered  a  number  of  unset 
jewels,  probably  of  great  value.  He 
sat  looking  at  the  wonderful  treasure 
for  a  few  minutes.  Whose  could  it 
lie?  Putting  them  back  as  he  had 
found  them.  Jack  got  up  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  door,  wondering  which 
would  I)e  the  best  way  to  find  the 
owner.  A  lady  passed  once  or  twice, 
walking  very  slowly  and  was  appar- 
ently searching  for  something. 

"Have  you  lost  anything?"  he  asked. 

"A  purse,"  she  replied  quietly.  "Will 
\ou  help  me  find  it?" 

"\\'hat  was  in  it,  lady?" 

"A  large  sum  of  money." 

"As  much  as  twenty-three  hundred 
dollars  and  some  diamonds  ?"  suggest- 
ed Jack. 

The  lady  was  surprised  but  the  boy 
said:  "Come  in  here.  I  have  found 
a  purse."  She  identified  it  to  Jack's 
satisfaction  and  he  gave  it  to  her  say- 
ing, "I  am  glad  to  have  helped  you  in 
finding  it."  Just  then  a  customer  came 
in  and  he  turned  to  his  work  of  clean- 
ing and  shining  shoes.  The  lady's 
hand  fell  kindly  on  his  shoulder  as  she 
said ; 
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"\o\.\  are  .in  honest  boy,  an  honest 
hoy.  Some  (lay  you  will  be  a  man. 
Be  an  honest  one,"  and  she  reached 
out  her  hand  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
take  it.  "You'll  shake  hands  with  me, 
won't  you?"  He  gave  her  his  own, 
grimy  as  it  was. 

'"Some  persons  wouldn't  think  me 
fit  to  shakes  hands  with,"  he  said. 
"They  think  I'm  a  thief  and  a  liar." 

She  smiled.  "But  you're  not.  Will 
you  tell  me  your  name?  I  want  to  re- 
member you,  for  I've  met  an  honest 
boy." 

"Jack  Lewis,"  he  answered.  When 
she  was  gone  he  repeated  her  words 
over  and  over  again.  "An  honest 
boy."  How  proud  he  was.  "If  mother 
could  only  know,"  he  thought.  "How 
glad  she  would  be." 

Millville  received  the  following  ac- 
count with  no  little  surprise : 

"The  other  day,  a  purse,  containing 
twenty-three  hundred  dollars  and  some 
diamonds,  was  picked  up  on  the  street 
by  Jack  Lewis,  a  bootblack  of  this  city. 
The  same  was  turned  over  to  the 
owner,  Mrs.  F.  Jacob  Fairmont  of 
White  Lake,  within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  find.  This  incident  is  a  good 
example  of  one  boy's  honesty.  So  far 
as  is  known  the  boy  did  not  even  tell 
of  the  affair,  which  was  made  known 
by  Mrs.  Fairmont  herself." 

Jack  became  a  hero.  Boys  waited 
about  his  door  for  a  chance  to  walk 
home  with  him,  business  increased, 
men  called  in  for  extra  shines,  and  the 
Mothers'  Club  ladies  smiled  sweetly  at 
him  as  they  passed.  There  was  even 
talk  of  erecting  a  home  for  motherless 
children  who  had  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Poor  Jack  was  showered  with 
kindness  and  consideration  where  be- 
fore he  had  received  only  jeers  and 
harsh  words. 

A  few  months  later  Millville  re- 
ceived another  surprise.  Jack  had  re- 
fused a  reward  from  Mrs.  Jacob  Fair- 
mont. 

"I  did  not  return  the  purse  for  a  re- 
ward," he  was  heard  to  say. 

The  third  surprise  came  when  cer- 


lam  persons  becoming  curious  at  see- 
ing Jack  getting  ready  to  leave  town, 
found  that  he  possessed  a  very  valua- 
ble letter  which  read: 

White  Lake,  May  2,  1885. 
.Mr.  John   Lewis, 

Dear  Friend:  My  wife  has  told  me 
about  the  loss  of  the  money  intended  for 
a  deposit  in  the  Creston  and  Millville 
bank.  ■  I  am  also  pleased  to  inform  you 
that  she  told  me  of  your  finding  it  and 
returning  it  to  her  in  full  and  of  your 
refusing  to  accept  anything  as  a  reward 
for  your  honesty.  You  are,  indeed,  an 
iionest  boy  and  worthy  of  trust.  Will 
you  come  to  White  Lake?  I  need  a  boy 
to  help  me  in  private  affairs  and  feel 
sure  that  I  can  trust  you.  Hoping  this 
will  meet  your  approval  and  acceptance, 
I  am  your  grateful  and  true  friend, 

Frederick  Jacob  Fairmont. 

Jack  is  now  a  member  of  the  Fair- 
mont and  Company's  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciation. Although  he  has  acquired 
wealth,  he  loves  to  go  back  to  his  boy- 
hood days  and  think  over  a  little  inci- 
dent when  he  was  first  called  an  honest 
boy.    He  is  often  heard  to  say: 

"I  would  rather  be  called  an  hon- 
est boy,  even  if  I  had  not  a  penny  in 
the  world,  than  to  be  wealthy  and  dis- 
honest. Yes,  I  would  rather  hear  that 
beautiful  sentence  than  to  receive  the 
greatest  reward  on  earth,  for  to  me 
there  is  no  greater  honor  than  to  be 
called  an  honest  boy." 

The  Fate  of  Old  Moons 

By  Annie  Duke  Marcy 

"Mother,  what  becomes  of  the  old 
moons?"  It  was  the  last  of  many, 
many  questions  that  Alfred  had  asked 
that  day.  There  was  so  much  to  learn 
about.  Alfred's  mother  was  tired 
sometimes  ;  she  was  very  tired  now,  so 
she  made  her  answer  very  short,  as 
she  tucked  him  in,  smoothed  him  over. 
and  kissed  him  good-night. 

"The  fairies  cut  them  up  into  new 
stars,"  she  said.  "Go  to  sleep  now. 
right  away." 

Alfred  was  such  a  happy  little  boy, 
and  he  had  a  cool  shady  place  to  play. 
down  by  the  swing     Two  large  trees 
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with  leriis  gi  owing  :iIjulU  then  i  oolh 
>iip[)uite(l  his  swing.  Tlierc  was  trel- 
lises covered  with  crimson  roses,  and 
lir.shes  of  all  sorts  of  sweet  smelling 
Bowers.  The  birds  made  nests  in  the 
trees,  the  bnttertlies  flew  around  the 
llowers,  and  the  big  green  grasshop- 
pers were  jolly  to  play  with,  only 
mother  did  not  like  him  to  tie  a  string 
to  their  legs.  There  were  "Doodles 
too,  in  the  sand,  under  the  summer 
house,  and  if  Alfred  stood  by  their 
holes  and  called,  "Doodle  Doodle,  come 
out  of  your  hole,"  by  and  by  they 
would  peek  out  at  him.  Oh !  it  was 
a  lovely  spot  to  play  in  and  to  dream 
in,  too. 

Just  a  little  while  before  he  came  to 
l)ed,  Alfred  was  waving  to  and  fro  in 
the  swing.  Hanging  with  both  hands 
on  one  rope,  he  went  slowly  back  and 
forth  with  all  sorts  of  queer  thoughts 
in  his  sunny  curly  head.  Suddenly 
he  caught  a  rope  in  each  hand  to  "work 
up."  He  bent  his  little  knees  in  the 
efifort  to  go  'way  'way  up.  until  he 
could  see  right  over  the  tree  tops. 
Over  there  was  a  littFe  bit  of  a  moon, 
just  a  piece  of  it,  like  a  little  cookie 
when  he  had  taken  a  big  bite  out  of  it. 
"My,  but  it  was  pretty,"  .Alfred 
thought,  "but  where  was  the  rest  of 
the  moon  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  moth- 
er said,  one  time,  'there  was  the  new 
moon.'  What  becomes  of  the  old 
moons?     Where  do  they  go?" 

Alfred  could  see  a  bright  star,  too, 
but  he  knew  something  about  the  stars. 
Uncle  Jack  had  told  him,  one  night 
when  they  were  out  on  the  porch,  real 
late,  so  many  of  the  funny  names  they 
had ;  but  this  thing  about  the  old 
moons  would  not  keep.  It  was  grow- 
ing cold,  too,  now.  The  pretty  lights 
in  the  West  had  all  faded,  and  it  was 
gi  owing  darker  every  minute. 

-Alfred  sprang  to  the  ground,  and 
ran  towards  the  house.  His  little  feet 
were  tired. — so  very  tired  they 
dragged  a  little.  The  days  were 
long,  and  there  was  much  to  do.  He 
often  wondered  why  little  boys  always 
wanted  mother  when  the  iiig  nut  door 


hgiit  went  i_]ut.  rhere  she  was  now. 
looking  for  him.  Her  smile  was  as 
lovely  as  that  pretty  new  moon,  but 
there  were  so  many  nice  things  to  talk 
about,  that  he  did  not  ask  his  question 
about  the  old  moons,  until  the  very  last 
minute. 

"So  that  is  what  becomes  of  them," 
.Alfred  said  to  himself.  "The  fairies 
cut  them  up  into  little  stars  so  noth- 
ing will  be  wasted.  Well.  I  would  like 
to  know  more  about  it.  Maybe  moth- 
er or  Uncle  Jack  will  tell  me  all  about 
it  sometime." 

That  was  all,  for  Alfred  drifted  off 
on  sleepy  waves.  They  seemed  to  car- 
ry him  back  to  the  pretty  little  nook  in 
the  garden  down  by  the  swing.  It 
was  not  lonely  and  quiet  now,  but 
crowded  full  of  tiny  beings  in  quaint 
dresses  colored  like  the  leaves  and 
flowers. 

In  their  midst  was  a  dainty  figure, 
whose  jeweled  crown,  beautiful  dress, 
and  royal  air  told  she  was  their  queen. 
This  lovely  little  lady  pointed  with  a 
wand  made  of  a  beautiful  lily.  In  a 
sweet,  tinkling  voice  she  gave  orders 
to  the  fairies,  who  marched  and 
counter-marched,  turned  and  wheeleil. 
just  as  Alfred  did  in  kindergarten. 
When  they  passed  the  queen,  vvhere 
she  stood  with  dew  drop  gems  spark- 
ling over  her  regal  robes  of  pans\' 
petals,  she  pointed  out  and  halted 
group  after  group,  giving  them  the 
tasks  for  the  night. 

Some  were  to  comfort  sick  birds  : 
some  to  water  and  restore  dying 
plants ;  some  to  bind  up  drooping 
vines;  some  to  whisper  comfort  to 
grieving  children ;  and  many  other 
sweet  things  that  good  fairies  have  to 
do. 

But  the  last  group  seemed  to  be  buy 
fairies.  They  were  dressed  in  little 
knickerbockers  and  blouses,  and  uniler 
their  round  caps,  showed  large  blue 
goggles  over  their  eyes.  They  were 
mounted  on  big  red-winged  grass- 
hoppers, which  were  held  in  with  dif- 
ficulty, by  reins  of  plnited  ribbon 
ijrnss 
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This  odd-looking  band  were  bid- 
den to  stand  in  a  half  circle  before 
their  queen,  who  said  to  them  in  im- 
pressive tones : 

"Now,  star  fairies,  you  to  the  most 
important  task  of  all !  Here  are  your 
baskets  full  of  the  old  moon  broken 
into  little  bits.  Away,  now !  Orion 
needs  a  new  belt ;  Berenice's  hair  is 
fading  fast ;  the  Lyre  needs  a  new 
string;  Cassiopaeia's  chair  has  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on ;  The  Big  Dipper  needs 
a  new  handle,  and  the  Little  Dipper 
a  new  right  hand  corner.  Be  very 
careful  to  put  the  new  pieces  in  the 
exact  place  of  the  old.  Be  sure  and 
keep  your  goggles  on  tight  for  fear 
you  might  be  blinded.  Use  the  old 
pieces  that  you  take  away  for  shoot- 
ing stars  so  nothing  will  be  wasted. 

'Away,  Away,  my  fairies  dear 

Before  the  daylight  shall  appear, 

Give  many  a  star  a  brigher  ray. 

And  throw  the  dust  in  the  Milky  Way.'  " 

With  a  whirring  of  wings  and  a 
cheer  from  their  queen,  the  Star 
Fairies  rode  away  on  their  grasshop- 
per horses. 

The  royal  lady  lay  back  to  rest  after 
her  labors  of  the  night  on  her  couch 
of  woven  grass,  under  a  canopy  of 
crimson  tulip  petals. 

A  group  of  pretty  girl  fairies, 
dressed  in  every  bright  color  of  Al- 
fied's  crayon  box,  fanned  her  with 
rose  petals,  singing  to  her  a  low,  sweet 
lullaby  growing  softer  and  softer  until 
he  could  no  longer  hear  it  and  then  it 


giew  so  very  dark,  Alfred  could  not 
see,  nor  hear  any  more. 

After  a  long  time  he  heard  his  own 
little  bantam  rooster  crowing,  and 
jumping  up  he  ran  to  the  window  to 
see  the  fairies'  meeting  place.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  the  swing,  the 
trees  and  the  flowers,  the  butterflies, 
bees  and  birds.  The  tairies  were  all 
gone,  and  a  crimson  glow  in  the  east- 
ern sky  showed  the  direction  the  fairy 
queen  has  taken  in  her  flight. 

The  Little  Deeds 

Not  mighty  deeds  make  up  the  sum 

Of  happiness  below. 
But  little  acts  of  kindness 

Which  any  child  may  show. 

A  merry  sound  to  cheer  the  babe 
And  tell  a  friend  is  near ; 

A  word  of  ready  sympathy 
To  dry  the  childish  tear. 

A  glass  of  water  kindly  brought ; 

An  offered  easy  chair, 
The  turning  of  the  window  blind, 

That  all  may  feel  the  air. 

An  early  flower,  unasked,  bestowed, 
A  light  and  cautious  tread  ; 

A  voice  to  gentlest  whisper  hushed, 
To  spare  the  aching  head. 

Oh,  deeds  like  these,  though  little 
things. 

Yet  purest  love  disclose. 
As  fragrant  perfumes  on  the  air 

Reveal  the  hidden  rose. 


Sixteen 


By  F.  H.  Sweet. 

Sixteen  today — let  music  play — 

The  world  is  wide  and  hearts  must  sing 
For  strong  the  buoy  of  youth  and  joy 

That  make  the  lilting  time  of  spring  ; 
Dear  life  before,  a  song  behind, 

A  path  of  sunshine  for  the  way — 
In  truth  is  there  no  time  so  rare 

As  that  of  sweet  sixteen  today 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


How  We  Got  the  Juvenile 

We  went  to  Sunday  school  almost 
every  Sunday  but  hardly  ever  had  our 
lessons  prepared  for  we  did  not  take 
the  Juvenile.  Mamma  just  couldn't 
spare  a  dollar  to  get  it. 

Last  winter  we  went  down  to  Mur- 
ray to  stay  all  winter.  All  the  girls  in 
my  class  had  their  hair  cut  short,  and 
to  be  like  them,  I  had  mine  cut,  too. 
Mamma's  cousin  had  hair  the  color 
of  mine,  so  I  sold  my  hair  to  her.  With 
the  money  we  took  the  Juvenile  and 
we  always  try  to  have  our  lessons  pre- 
pared. I  think  it  was  a  good  bargain ; 
it  lasts  a  whole  year,  and  if  it  had  been 
candy  it  would  not  have  lasted  one 
week. 

Levona  Brown, 
Age  12.  Junction,  Utah. 


Age  13 


Evelyn  Redford, 
Rupert.  Idaho 


TTie  Boy  who  Hated  School 

"I'm  not  going  to  school,"  said  nine- 
year-old  Tom,  as  he  banged  the  front 
gate,  "I  don't  see  what  good  it  is  any- 
how.    I  hate  it,  and  I  always  will." 

Then  suddenly  a  thought  came  into 
his  mind  and  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "I 
know  what  I'll  do, — I'll  call  for 
George.  I  heard  him  say,  he  didn't 
care  much  for  school.  Then  we'll  go 
down  in  the  meadow,  under  some 
shade  trees,  and  fish  for  herring  in  the 
pond." 

He  was  now  in  front  of  George's 
gate.  He  called,  but  alas !  George  was 
gone. 

So  Tom,  still  thinking  he  would  go, 
cut  across  the  fields.  When  he  reached 
the  desired  spot,  he  flung  his  books  on 
the  soft  grass,  and  stretched  out  in  the 
shade. 

As  the  day  passed  Tom  became 
drowsy,  and  at  last  fell  asleep. 

While  he  was  sleeping  a  fairy 
dressed  in  green,  no  larger  than  Tom's 
thumb,  stood  at  his  feet. 

The  little  lady  gazed  curiously  about 
and  then  walked  up  to  Tom's  face. 

"Well  Tom  is  this  you  out  here 
alone?  Why  aren't  you  in  school?" 
she  asked. 

"I  hate  school,  and  I'm  never  going 
again,"  answered  Tom. 

"Well,"  said  the  fairy,  "if  you  hate 
school,  I  can  take  you  where  they  do 
nothing  but  play." 

"Oh,  good!  Will  you  please  take 
me?  I  know  I'll  like  it,"  whispered 
Tom. 

"Well,  then,  follow  me,"  called  the 
fairy. 

Tom  followed  the  little  lady  on  and 
on,  until  they  came  to  a  large  fairy 
palace.  There  were  tiny  soldiers, 
guarding  the  gates  and  palace.  The 
fairy  bowed,  and  the  soldiers  moved 
to  one  side  to  let  her  pass. 

When  they  entered  the  house,  the 
little  folks  scowled  so  nt  Tom  that  ii 
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frightened  him.  lie  liiriieci  to  run,  bul 
woke  lip  and  wondered  where  he  Iiad 
been.  He  jumped  up  with  his  books, 
and  said.  "T  think  I'll  go  to  school." 

Rada  Sargent, 
Age  14.   Hoytsville,  Summit  Co.,  lUah. 

"Where's  Mother?" 

Bursting  in  from  school  or  play, 
This  is  what  the  children  say, 
Trooping,  crowdiii.;,  big  and  sni.all, 
On  the  thicshold,  in  the  hall. 
Joining  in  the  constant  cry. 
Ever  as  the  days  go  by — 
"Where's  Mother'" 

From  the  weary  bed  of  pain 
This  same  question  comes  again, 
From  the  boy  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Bearing  home  the  earliest  prize; 
From  the  bronzed  and  bearded  son 
Perils  past  and  honors  won — 
"Where's  Mother?" 

Burdened  with  a  lonely  task. 
One  day  we  may  vainly  ask 
For  the  comfort  of  her  face. 
For  the  rest  of  her  embrace. 
Let  us  love  her  while  we  may, 
Well  for  us  that  we  can  say, 
"Where's  Mother?'  ' 

Mother,  with  untiring  hands, 
At  the  post  of  duty  stands. 
Patient,   seeking  not   her  own 
Anxious  for  the  good  alone 
Of  the  children  as  they  cry. 
Ever  as  the  days  go  by — 
"Where's  Mother?" 


The  Blue  Bell 

The  blue  bell  is  a  pretty  thing 
Coming  early  in  the  spring ; 
And  she  is  very  prettily  dressed 
With  her  blue,  and  lighteil    breast. 

One  tiny  eye,  with  which  to  see 
Looks  out  in  mirth  at  you  and  me. 
The  rain  comes  down  to  kiss  her  face, 
.^nd  dresses  her  in  gauzy  lace. 

She  hangs  her  head  as  if  to  weep, 
As  cool  north  winds  around  her  creep. 
Her  leaves  are  wide,  tender  and  green. 
.And  on  the  hill  she's  always  seen. 
Faun  Hixson, 
.Acre   1-1  W.-iiiship    fTtnli 


The  Dishes 

Somebody  didn't  wipe  the  dishes  dry! 
How  do  I  know  ?    Because  I  saw  them 

cry. 
Yes,    crying,    as    they    sat    upon    the 

shelves — 
I   saw  them    and    they    couldn't    help 

themselves. 

Ihey  made  no  noise ;  each  plate  was 
in  its  place. 

But,  oh,  two  tears  were  on  the  plat- 
ter's face! 

Oh,    don't   you    think   a   little    girl    is 
mean 

Whose  dishes  cry,  because  they're  not 
wiped  clean  ? 

Edna  Johnston, 

.\ge  12.  Boneta.  Utah. 

Mama's  Helpers 

"Oh.  I  am  so  tired,"  sighed  mama. 

"What  makes  you  tired?"  asked 
1  lelen. 

"I  have  so  much  work."  replied 
mama.  The  children  then  went  to 
play  with  their  dolls  awhile  before 
going  to  bed. 

"It's  time  for  bed,  dears."  called 
mama. 

"All  right,"  answered  the  children, 
starting  to  get  ready. 

When  they  were  ready  they  said 
their  prayers  and  kissed  their  mother 
good-night.  When  they  were  tucked 
in  bed  Eva  said,  "Let's  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  get  the  work  done 
and  a  nice,  warm  breakfast  for  mama 
and  papa." 

The  girls  arose  early  next  morning 
and  mopped  the  floor,  dusted  the  room 
and  got  breakfast.  When  their  mother 
arose  the  house  was  clean  and  break- 
fast was  ready. 

"You  are  my  little  helpers,"  said 
mama.  This  made  the  girls  happy  and 
they  said  it  was  the  happiest  day  of 
all  because  they  had  made  their  mother 
happy. 

Lela  Newell, 
Atje   II  Mnna,  ITtali 
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The  Birds 

The  birds  have  come  to  us  once  more, 
For  the  long,  cold  winter  months  are 

o'er. 
Thev   are   building   their   nest   in   the 

large  apple-tree. 
Where  buzzingly  goes  the  bumble  bee. 

They  are  working  so  busily  all  the  day 
Gathering  up  straws  and  bits  of  hay. 
They   are   singing   so   sweetly  all   the 

time, 
Never  stopping  through  rain  or  shine. 

They  are  such  merry  little  things 

Flying  around  on  little  wings. 

They  go  to  their  work  with  a  merry 

song, 
( jlad  that  spring  has  come  along. 
Ruby  Nielsen, 
Age  10.  Box  19,  College,  Utah. 


Age  10. 


Esther  Burk, 
Nutrioso,  Arizona. 


Washington  Crossing   the    Delaware 

The  artist  must  certainly  have  felt 
something  of  what  is  portrayed  in  this 
picture,  else  he  could  not  have  made 
others  feel  it  as  they  do ;  for  in  the 
face  of  every  soldier  in  that  picture 
is  portrayed  that  feeling  of  patriotism 
which  filled  every  heart,  in  days  of 
the  Revolution. 

Amid  the  floating  ice,  these  brave 
|)atriots  rowed  across  the  river,  while 
the  enemy's  soldiers  were  at  Philadel 
pliJM  spciidiii!:;  ihe  (7hii^lnin<;  lioliilavs. 


feigning  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Christ,  the  greatest  and  noblest  man : 
but  these  soldiers,  led  by  their  brave 
commander  and  with  their  trust  in 
God,  were  fighting  to  bring  about  the 
liirthday  of  the  now  greatest  and  no- 
blest nation,  and  as  we  think  how 
many  brave  soldiers  sufifered  and  died 
for  the  cause,  we  feel  that  as  they 
sufifered  and  won  it  at  such  a  cost,  we 
should  be  willing  to  stand  by  it  and 
strive  our  utmost,  though  it  be  but 
little,  to  keep  our  nation  from  being 
ever  again  infested  by  another  such 
war. 

Bessie  McBride, 
.Age  14.  Fairview,  Ariz. 

The  Lesson  from  the  Robin 

Today  a  robin  in  a  tree 

Began  to  sing  a  song  to  me. 

Of  course  I  couldn't  understand 

The  language  used  in  birdie  land. 

So  I  turned  to  go  away, 

But  the  robin  said,  "Oh.  Max,  please 

stay." 
Then  softly  o'er  my  body  stealing 
Came  the  strangest  kind  of  feeling. 
I  seemed  to  know  then,  every  word, 
I  wish  that  you  might  all  have  heard. 
I  hope  'twill  always  stay  with  me. 
Then  like  the  bird!  Til  thankful  be. 
For    fragrant   flowers   that   soon   will 

grow 
And  all  the  seed  that  we  shall  sow  ; 
For  warm  sunshine,  and  pure  fresh  air 
.\nd  all  that  makes  this  world  so  fair. 

Max  Moffitt, 
Age  9.  Manti,  Utah. 

Disappointment 

Last  night,  while  slumbering. 

In  my  dream 
I  saw  a  mountain 

Of  ice  cream. 

But  Fm  sorry  to     say 

I  was  so  small 
I  awoke  before 
T  could  eat  it  all. 

Ethel  Jolly, 
:\af-   1  \  Dnchcsne.  Utah 


ZDancry,  \he  Calico  CaL___^^ 

IT!     PAT!     a   messenger-boy  came 
^^  marching   up    the   street    like   a   little 

tin      B  -i  and  brought    a   big  [^^ 
1:111    for  Daddy.     The  J^  said  Daddy 

must  go  far  away  across  the^s^r 
and  not  come  home  again  for  many  weeks.  There 
was  a  hustle  and  a  bustle  all  over  the^^^^^^ 
to  get  him  ready.  Otto  brought  his  ^^p#and 
Mother  packed  it.  Billy  brought  his  <^^  and 
Betty  \iss,^^W^  and  Bobby  his  ^Ji^^^and  little  Joan 
his  /^^  and  Baby  waved  her  fat  -^and  said 
"Goo-goo!"  for  good-bye.  Oh,  how  empty  the 
house  seemed  when  he  was  gone!  Out  came 
Betty's  little  pocket-^p^  and  then 
pocket- m|>,  and  in  a  minute  they 
were  all  crying  as  if  the  'f^^l  bad 
begun  to  fall  in  showers.  "Dear, 
dear!"  said  Mother.  ^'This  will  never 
do !  Here  is  the  i^^^.  ticking  away 
the  time  as  fast  as  ever  it  can,  and  there  isn't  a 
minute  to  lose,  for  next  week  is  Daddy's  birthday, 
and  every  one  of  you  has  to  send  him  a  present!" 
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Then  away  went  the  (|^#)  and  out  came  the 
smiles  as  if  the  CO^  had  begun  to  shine.  Billy  ran 
his,^and  wtote  a  beautiful  story  for  Daddy. 
Bobbyodrew  him  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Betty  made  him  a^^^^ 
little ,  {z\^0T\  top,  and  Joan 
out  of  colored  paper.  "  Baby 
send  him  a  kiss,"  said  Mother, 
on   the  table  and  held   the /r  in 

on  the  paper. 


She   put   the 

Baby's  hand  for,  her  to  make  a 
But  instead  iX^t^,  made  a  grab  for  the  ^|j  and 
over  it  went.  Out  ran  the  ink  all  over  her  dress 
cind  her/^  \\;  and  left  a  little  black  river  on  the 
"  Oh    dear ! "    cried    Mother,  and    ran    to 

"  No  kiss  for  Daddy !  " 


mto  the^ 


cned  jocin.     But  just  then 

Ccime    creepmg    m    the    door    cuid 

jumped   up   on   thcy'^^^^^Xs;   He 


put  his  <^m  the  ink  'and  walked 

right    ova:    the.^^^^.     "  Lock, 

look !     There    is    a    kiss    for 

Daddy!     And    it's  just    as  good 

as  I  could  make ! "  cried  Joan,  jumping  up  cind  down. 

And    who    made    it    but     the    little     Gilico     Git! 


One  Guess  Left. 

■readier:  "Tommy  use  the  word  nul- 
willistanding  ii  a  sentence." 

Tommy:  "Father  wore  his  trousers 
out,  but  notwitlistanding." 

Anyway,  He  Was  a  Runner. 

"Are  you  a  good  runner?"  asked  a 
farmer  of  a  student  applying  for  a  job 
on  his  ranch. 

Tlie  student  said  he  was. 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "you  cau 
round  up  the  sheep." 

After  several  hours  the  student  re- 
turned, perspiring  and  out  of  breath. 

"I  got  the  sheep  all  right,"  he  reported 
"but  I  had  a  fierce  time  getting  tlio 
lambs." 

"The  lambs?",  said  the  farmer.  "1 
haven't  any  lambs." 

"Well,"  replied  the  student,  "they're 
in  the  corral."  Thereupon  the  farmer 
went  to  investigate.  In  the  corral  with 
the  exhausted  sheep  he  found  half  a 
dozen  panting  jackrabbit.s. 

The  Sermon  Hit  Him 

A  colored  preacher  was  vehemently 
denouncing  the  sins  of  his  congregation. 
"Bredern  an'  sistern,  .-\h  warns  yo' 
'gainst  dc  heinous  sin  ob  shootin'  craps! 
Ah  charges  yo'  'gainst  de  black  rascality 
ob  liftin'  pullets.  But  above  else,  bredern 
an'  sistern.  Ah  demolishes  yo'  'gainst  de 
crime   ob   melon    stcalin'." 

A  brother  in  the  back  seat  made  an 
odd  sound  with  his  lips,  rose  and  snapped 
his  fingers.  Then  he  sat  down  again 
with  an  abashed  look. 

"Whuffo,  niah  freu',"  said  the  parsoii 
sternly,  "docs  yo'  rar  up  an'  snap  yo' 
fingahs  when  Ah  s|5eaks  ob  melon 
stealin'?" 

"Yo'  jes  remin's  me.  pahson."  the  man 
in  the  back-  seat  answered  mcelvly,  "wha' 
Ml   lof   mail    knife." 

Strategy 

■Waiter:  "And  will  you  take  the  mac- 
aroni  au  gratin,  sir?" 

Officer:  "No  macaroni — by  gad.  It's 
too  doocid  difficult  to  moboli^e." — Lon- 
don   Opinion. 


The  Test 

Stranger:  "Seventeen  years  ago  1 
landed  here  in  your  town  broke.  1 
struck  you  for  a  dollar.  You  gave  it  to 
me,  saying  you  never  turned  a  request 
like   that   down." 

Citizen   (eagerly):     "Yes?" 

Stranger:     "\\'ell,  are  you  still  game?'' 

Watered  Silk 

Little  drops  of  water  in  the  can  of  milk. 
Bring     the    milkman's     daughter    pretty 
gowns  of  silk. 

Grateful 

lioreleigh:  "Sonic  men.  you  know,  are 
born  great,   some  achieve  greatness — " 

Miss  Kee'n:  "Exactly!  And  some  just 
grate  upon  you." — Boston  Transcript. 

Not   What   He   Meant 

Brother  B  was  a  local  preacher.  He 
Has  called  out  to  preach  at  a  number  of 
uear-by  churches.  While  at  one,  Mr.  I" 
and  his  little  son  .\  heard  him  preach, 
.-\s    Bro.    B     arose    to    his   feet,    he    said: 

'Brothers  and  sisters,  I  feel  pretty  weak 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  give  me  an  in- 
terest in  your  faith  and  prayer,  etc.;  then 
continued  to  speak  for  an  hour.  This 
made  quite  an  impression  on  Master  A's 
mind,  so  much  that  just  as  soon  as  meet- 
ing   was    over,    he    said     to     his      father: 

'Didn't  Bro.  B  talk  a  long  time  for  feel- 
ing as  weak  as  he  was.  " — .-\nodyne. 

The    Seasons 

r.rown:   "Quite  a  coincidence,  isn't  it?" 

lones:     "What?" 

Brown:  "Why,  Miss  Summers  opens 
at  the  Winter  Garden,  in  the  Spring 
Maid,    this   Fall." 

Safety  First. 

"Why,"  asks  a  Missouri  paper,  "does 
Missouri  stand  at  the  head  in  raising 
mules?" 

"Because,"  says  another  paper,  "that 
is  the  only  safe  place  to  stand  " 


PREVENT  the  SMOKE  NUISANCE  by  burning 

^^  Peacock'' 

THE  CLEANEST.  HOTTEST  COAL 
ON  THE  MARKET 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

1  3 1  South  Main  Street  Phone  Main  35 


*Ai  TTie  Sign  Of  IHe  PeococK." 


1 

^A 

Spotless  cleaness  in  and  out  of  the 

nj//fJliA^^ 

Kitchen,  account  for  the  rapid  pop- 

UfdiMt^^^^ 

ularity  into  which  Hart's  Lunch  hat 

Ji^m^x 

grown. 

154  Main  Stmt,  Salt  Lakt 

520  K  and  lUO  Mig/tlh  St  ,  Sacramentt 

Phone,  M«io  154 

1 

THIS  IS  THE  PLACE 

The  THOMAS  PHOTOGRAPH    STUDIO    has  scores  of  Loyal   Patrons 

among  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.     Uniform  excellence  of 

work,  promptness  of  service,  courtesy  of  treatment  and 

fairness    of   prices,   insure    satisfaction. 

Have   your    next    Photographs   made    at  the 

THOMAS  STUDIO 


44  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Farm 
|MPLEM[liI5| 

VEHICLES 


.ACHINt 


ompaiw- 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 
W.  8.  McCORNICK 
THOMAS   R.   CUTLER 

WILLIAM   SPRY 

HEBER  SCOWCROFT 

,W.   W    ARMSTRONG 

R.   P.   MORRIS 


GEO    T.  ODELL 

G.   G.   WRIGHT 

JAMES.   H.    MOYLE 

C    S.   BURTON 
JA8.    L.   WRATHALL 
MALCOLM  A.  KEYSER 
GRANT   HAMPTON 


50 
STORES 

IN 

UTAH 

AND 

IDAHO 
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"Invest  in  Happiness— Buy" 

JUST  DAVID 

By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

Author  of  Pollyanna  —  Miss  Billy  —  The  Story  of 
Marco — The  Turn  of  theTide— Cross  Currents— Etc. 


"Just  David"  is  one  of  those  Books  that  bears  its  message  of  courage  and 
inspiration  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  reader.  If  you  want  to  make  a  lov- 
able, life-long  friend,  buy  and  read  this  story  of  the  boy  who  brought  happiness 
to  a  whole  village,  and  WHO  WILL  BRING  HAPPINESS  TO  YOU. 

12  Pictures  in  Tint.    $1.25  Net— By  Mail,  $1.32 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


GOOD  BOOKS  —  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  -  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Deseret    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION    Book    Store 


44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


$60AWEEK 


AUTOMOBILE 


I  OFFER  thisBig  Money  and  a  FREE  Automobile  to  one  hustlincr  Representitive  in  each  county 
in  the  U.  S.  Tliis  is  not  a  contest.  Every  agent  can  get  a  FREE  Automobile  and  $60.00  a  week. 
Vou  don't  need  experience.  I  want  you  to  advertise,  sell  and  appoint  sub-agents  for  the 
RobioEon  Folding  Bath  Tub.  It's  a  whirlwind  seller.  Solves  Uie  bathing  problem.  Ko  plumbing, 
no  waterworks  needed.  Full  length  baths  in  any  room.  Folds  in  small  roll.  Won't  leak.  Self- 
emptying.  Ten-year  Guarantee.  Rivals  $100  bath-room.  Never  such  a  big  seller;  never  such  a  big 
money-maker.    Never  such  aliberal  offer  as  this.    Think!    $60.00  a  Week  and  FREE  Automobile. 

Exclusive Terri(ory.^|J^^Sell  2  Tubs  Daily— RSako  $300.00  Monthly 

100  %    Profit.  ^^BK^^ISK       It's  easy.     Vou  can  do  it.    J.  H.  Brown,  K.  J.  says:  "U  calls,  14  sales.    How's 

thatr'  ($70  profit).  B.  C.  WcCartnev.  Uich.,  says:  "SoU  5  tubs  in  15  hours." 
(*25  profii).  "Suld  6  from  nono  to  night,"  says  J.  A.  Hembd.  S.  D.  ($30  profit). 
Wed  boUes  of  Idaho,  Sold  8  first  ^teruoon.     1*40  profit).     H.  M.  Velzy,  N.  D.. 

_suM   10    in  3   days.     ($50 
iprolil).     W.  A.   Gloeckler, 
S.  D.,   sold  11  ia  8  days. 
(355  profit).    A.R.Engle.Mont., 
;<..t  H  orders  ia2  1-2  days.   (Ad- 
iscs  furnished  on  request).  You 
do  as  well  as  these  meo.     Von 
a.  sell  2  a  day.     That  means$60 
a  week,    clean    profit,     and    a 
big.  speedy  Touring  Car  Free. 
Little  capital  needed.     I 
grant  credit    to  deserving 
Furnish  ym  with  a  Demon- 
strating  Tub,    on    liberal    plan.     You 
t  lose.     70^  of  the  homes  have  no  bath* 
room.     They  need  the  Robinson  Tub.     Just  show 
tub;  take  the  order      Quick  sales  and  immense  profits. 
This  is  YOUR  chance.     Don't  delay.     Get  busy.     Write 
f.-r  Demonstrating  Tub  and  FREE  Automobile  offer. 

Robinson,  Pres.,  "^  "°f;;,"y.;..'aa'"B^dy.?-  °°-  Toledo,  0. 


Demonstrating 
Tub  Furnished 
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Who  Does  Not  Read  The 
SATURDAY  NEWS? 


INSURE  WITH 

THE  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  UTAH 

TIIK  ONLY  LOCAL  FIRE  INSURA>'CK  COMPANY   IN  Till: 

INTKR-MOUNTAIN  REGION^.      U]VSURPASSK1> 

PROTECTION  GIVEN 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL  AGENTS 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.   UTAH 


HEBER    J.    GRANT,     PBEsrDENT 
GEO.     ROMNEY.     ViCE-PRES. 
EDGAR     S.    HILLS,    TREASURER 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY.     SECRETARY 
GtO.    J.     CANNON,    ASST,     SECRETARY 


Your  Su^ar 

When  buying  sugar,  you 
will  remember  that  Table 
and  Preservmg  Sugar  is 
not  only  made  from  west- 
ern beets  by  western  men  — 
You  realize  that  this  sugar 
is  absolutely  pure,  one 
hundred  per  cent  good. 
Chemists,  government  ex- 
perts and  the  best  cooks, 
bakers  and  candy  makers 
attest  that  it  is  the  same, 
chemically  and  diatetically, 
as  the  finest  imported  sugar 
made  from  cane. 

Ask  £or  Table  and 
Preserving  Sugar 


Good  for  the 
Children 

Let  the  children  have  food  containing 
plenty  of  pure  sugar.  It  will  develop 
their  muscles  and  brain.  As  to  food 
value,  sugar  stands  high.  The  best  evi- 
dence is  that  the  warring  nations  fur- 
nish the  soldiers  with  sugar,  in  large 
quantities.  It  relieves  fatigue  and  builds 
up  the  worn-down  tissues  and  nerves 
more  rapidly  than  do  other  foods. 

Some  of  the  finest,  purest  and  most 
nutritious  confections  made  in  the  world 
are  made  with   Utah-Idaho   Sugar. 

Ask  for  confections  made  in  your 
home  state  and  you  will  get  the  best 
monej'  can  buy. 

When  ordering  sugar  be  sure  to  ask 
for  — 

Utah  Idaho  Sugar 

A.BSOl,irTELV     PUkf 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

JOSEPH    F      SMITH,    PRE3IDENT. 
THOS.     R.    CUTLER.    V  iCE-PRES  IDENT    AND    Gen'L    MQR. 
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I?  I  KUI^EN 


I  TV 


ALWAYS  GOOD 


AUVJYS  PURE 


ALWAYS  READY 


Tests  of  merit  convince  the  housekeeper 
that  there  is  one  label  on  canned  produdis 
that    stands    for    superior    quality.      That 


beli 


is 


PIERGE'S 

PURE    FOOD   PRODUCTS 

You  buy  delicious  meals  in  purchasing 
Pierce's  Pork  and  Beans,  Hominy,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Soup,  Table  Syrup, 
Sauerkraut  and  other  Pierce's  Products. 
Packed  and  Backed  by 

Utah  Canning  Company 

"Daddy  of  'Em  All" 


The  Home  of  Good  Printing 


For  Prices  on  Printing 

Call  at  Main  Street  Entrance  or 

Phone  Main  550  No.  4 


This  Magazine  is  Printed   and  Bound  by 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

Job  Printing  Department 


Mail  Order  Business  Given 
Special  Attention 


SAVE  YOUR  JUVENILES  AND  LET   US   BIND   THEM   FOR  YOU 


Cabinet  of  fine,  Quartered  Golden 
Oak  — Size  13x14  inches.  Latest 
Style— Hornless  Model. 


GRAFONOLA 


The  "Kiddies"  could  have 
heaps   of   fun    with    this 

and  .so  could  Mother  and  D:id  and  the  other  "grown-ups"  loo. 
It  brings  you  "all  the  music  ot  all  the  world".  No  matter  whit 
kind  of  rnusic  vou  want.  Sacred,  Operatic,  Popular,  Dance  or 
Comic,  the  GRAKONOLA  brings  it  to  you. 

Price  with  24iineseleciions  (12  records— music  on  both  sides) 
Only  $22.80— $10  Cash,  $5  a  Month 

Ten  Dollars  bring.s  you  the  machine  and  records.  All  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid  to  your  K.K  Station.  $5  00  a  month  pays 
for  It.  If  you  knew  the  pleasure  it  would  mean  to  you.  you 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment     ORDER  NOW. 

Catalog  mailed 
free  and  postpaid 
if  you  mention 

the  Jufenile.  oloeh    than   the   state    of  utah 
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